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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


SIR, 

SILALL begin my reply toTalib’s 
| letter by acknowledging the errors 
into which I believe inyself to have 
fallen. This, I trust, I shall never 
be unwilling to do, when I am con- 
vinced that I have been mistaken, 
For pertinacity in known error has 
always appeared to me the most ab- 
surd “of all absurdities: and even toe 
great a tenaciousness of opinion 
ought tobe guarded against by those 
who write on so very difficult a sub- 
je 7 as prophecy. 

He is right in saying that I have 
use : two different modes of com- 
puting the 1260 days, and the larger 
number mentioned in Dan. vii. I 
certainly was not aware of it; and [ 
believe lam by no means singular in 
falling into this mistake, which ‘Talib 
so justly points out. 

2. Such a mistake in itself is suf- 
ficient to shew that I have erred in 
the date of the larger number. But 
Iwas convinced that I had erred in 
this point even before I had seen 
‘LTalib’s letter, and shall make the ne- 
cessary Correction in the next edition 
ot my work. My date excluded 
from the vision a certain period of 
the ram’s conquests, which ‘ought to 
have been included in it; because 
Daniel saw the ram pushing, Yet 
these conquests cannot mean the con- 
quests of Cyrus, as [ had once sup- 
posed they chiefly did; because they 
are placed during the time that the 
ram was standing, and postervor to 
his having two horns. On_ these 
grounds I was mistaken. The question 
in Dan. viii, 13, as Mr. Wintle rightly 
observes, respects the duration of the 
vision, Any date theretore which 
Cunist. Osserv. No. 73. 
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excludes a part of the vision is inad- 
missible. When Daniel beheld the 
ram, he had already two horns, and 
was already standing: afterwards he 

saw him push. The date theretore 
of the vision cannot be preor to the 
death of Darius the Mede, by which 


event the two kingdoms becaine 
united; nor posterror to some re-= 


markable pushings of the ram, which 
Daniel afterwards saw. As for the 
horns, Daniel did not see them come 
up, though he gives us their history. 
The vision opens with the tam ai- 
ready having them. 

In these matters I allow myself to 
have been mistaken: in the other 
points I do not. 

1. Talib secms to me to be wrong 
in supposing Dan. vii. 25, 20, 27, to 
describe three successive periods. 
That ver. 25 relates to the period of 
1260 days, and ver. 27 to the millen- 
nium, few will deny; but that ver. 
26 re Jetes exclusively to the interme- 
diate period cither of 30 or 75 days, 
I must beg leave to controvert.  Ta- 
lib imagines that the judgment began 
to sit in the year 1792, when he 
supposes the 1200 days to have ex- 
pired. IT, on the contrary, contend 
that it began to sit long betore, at 
least as early as the reformation, if 
not earlier: and 1 think that the very 
phraseology of the prophet proves 
me to be right. The taking away of 
the horn’s dominion is to be gradual. 
It is to be consumi ‘d and destroyed 
unto the end; its destruction there 
fore is plainly to commence before the 
end. But by the end, or the fle of 
the end, 1 think I have suffici atly 
shewn that we are to understand the 
short intermediate period which begins 
at the termination of the 1200 days: 


at least Talib has not attempted te 
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confute me. ‘This being the case, 
since the destruction commences be- 


fore the end of the 1200 days, ver. 


26 plainly cannot be exclusively re- 
ferred to the short period which suc- 
ceeds the 1260 days. Such I con- 
ceive to be a sufficient answer to ‘Ta- 
lib’s last paragraph immediately pre- 


ceding his signature. My idea ot 


ver. 26 isstated inmy Dissert. Vol. J. 
p. 119, and Vol. Il. p. 397; but I 


was guilty of aslight in accuracy ot 


expression in Vol. T. p. 226. 

2. Talib’s mode ot arguing, that 
the 1260 days must have expired in 
the year 1792, because the papal 
power was then wondertully dimi- 
nished, and because the power of the 
Pope was greater in the time of Jus- 
tintan than it is now, seems to me 
wholly inconclusive, ‘The papal 
power received a severe blow at the 
reformation: it has reecived another 
severe Flow at the French Revolution. 
But it does not therefore follow that 


the 1260 days expired at either of 


those cras. I only consider both 
those events as sfeps towards entirely 
taking away its dominion, as pre- 
dicted in ver. 20. So again, the 
very argument which ‘Talib deduces 
from the eatent of the papal power, 
is used by Mr. Butt, to prove that 
the 1260 ‘days expired in the year 
1697, at the peace of Ryswick. But 
the same argument can scarcely be 
allowed to prove two different opi- 
nions. Indeed both these supposed 
terminations, not to adduce various 
other argunents against them, are 
deficient in a very material point. 


According to Mede and others of 
our best commentators, and accord- 


ing tothe most natural import of the 
passage, we may collect from Dan. 
xi. 1, 6, 7, that the Jews will cease 
to be scattered, begin to be re- 
stored, at the close of the three times 
and ahalf: but the Jews have not 
yet begun to be restored, therefore 
ihe three times and a half have not 
ae 

With respect to Talib’s sup- 
seni commencement of the 1200 
days, he has adduced no arguments 
in tavour of it but what Mr. Bicheno 
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had already adduced, and which ! 
have answered in my reply to him. 
Justinian never granted to the Pope 
any power that answers to the grvig 
the saimts into the hand of the little 
orn. ‘The Pope had no more power 
viven him over the other patriarchs, 
than the other patriarchs over Arn. 


They were wholly independent of 


ach other. Appeais lay from bishops 
to arc ‘hbishops, and from archbishops 
to their respective patriarchs: but 
no appeal lay from one patriarch to 
another; the Pope had no paramount 
authority. Llis title of head of the 
churches was a mere title of prece- 
dence. Justinian’s promise, indeed, 
to reduce all the eastern churches 
under his jurisdiction, when viewed 
in ¢he abstract, seems to be of pring 
Importance: but, to understand what 
Was meant, the occaszon of the em- 
peror’s letter ought to be considered. 
There had long been a dispute be- 
tween Rome aud Constantinople re- 
specting the diocese of Hlyricum. 
Rome claimed it as occidental; Con- 
stantinople as oriental. ‘The matter 
wis referred to the emperor. Ue 
decided in favour of Rome: and 
wrote to the Pope, promising to re- 
duce under his jurisdiction all the 
oricntal churches; that 1s to say, all 
these concerning which there had 
been a dispute, namely, all the 
churehes of the oriental diocese of 
Iilyricum. ‘This interpretation 1s no 


gloss of mine to serve a turn. If 


Talib will carefully read Dr. Brett’s 
Authority of the Church not Romish, 
who has discussed the grant of Justi- 
nian not as an expositor of pro- 
pheey, but merely as a civilan, he 
will tind that he is treading on ne 
very secure ground. Indeed the 
conduct of Gregory the Great is one 
ot the best possible comments on the 
nature of this grant: he flourished 
only about sixty years after the pub- 
lication of the Novellie: conse- 
quently, the nature of the grant, 
whatever it was, must in Ais time 
have been well understood at Rome, 
It is plain, however, that the empe- 
ror was not then supposed to have 
granted to the Pope any thing like 


ae nceenins! COE 
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universal episcopacy because Gre- 
sory declares, In an epistle now ex- 
tant, that whoever either c: alls him- 
self uneversal bishop, or desires in the 
pride of his heart to be so called, is 
the forerunner of Anti-Christ. Tlow 
will Talib account for this language 
of Gregory, according to Ais inter- 
pre ‘tation? Does it not clearly prove 
that Dr. Brett’s view of the grant is 
much more just than jos?  Accor- 
dingly Mr. Gibbon observes, that 
although the great power of Gregory 
might countenance the more lofly 
pretensions of succecding popes, his 
own ecclesiastical jurisdiction was 


confined to the triple character of 


Bishop of Rome, Primate of Italy, 
and Apostle of the West. ‘Talib says 
that the grant of Phocas rests. on 
doubtful authority, but he does not 
notice ore of my arguments in favour 
of it. It is asserted by two authors, 
who flourished not very long aiter the 
transaction; and why we should re- 
fuse to believe them, Tam unable to 
discover. Tlowever Talib may build 
on the “ yet preserved” 
Justinian, it is certain that universal 
episcopacy was not claimed by the 
Pope inthe time of Gregory; and it 
is equally certain that it was claimed 
in the course of the seventh century. 
Why then is that authority to be 
called doubtful, which, without any 
particular inducement to falsity his- 
tory, refers us to au era about which 
we are absolutely certain that it mus¢ 
ws been claimed? 

Talib justly remarks, that I 
hav © Incautiously used two different 
mode ‘sof computation. ‘The question 

s, which of these two is the right 
one? He certainly appears to me to 
have pitched precisely upon the wrong 
one. The period assigned for the 
dominance of ty rannical superstition 
is indifferently expressed by 1260 
days, 42 months, and three years and 
ahalf. Talib argues, that these 1200 
days are no more than about 1259 
days, on the principle of our Lord 
being said to be three days in the 
grave; and consequently, if they be 
computed from the year 6060, that 
they will terminate in the year 1865, 


grant of 
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It this be valid, then by the same 
rule, the 42 months are only about 
41 months; and the three years and 
a half, only about two years and 
halt, or at the most about three 
years. I would ask Talib then to 
tell me, what is the precise length of 
the pe rod j in question? If he coin- 
pute the 1200 days in the manner 
which he says is ‘the right one, he 
must, to be consistent, compute the 

42 mothe and the three years and a 
half in the same manner: but, if he 
compute the two latter modes of nu- 
meration in the manner which L say 
is the right one, then he must plainly 
compute the 1 260 days likewise in 
the same manner. [ might further 
ask ‘Talib, how, upon dis plan, he 
understands the numbers mentioned 
in Dan, 1x. 24—27, and Rev. ix. 5, 
15; but Lhave perhaps said suflicient 
already. [lis mode of computation 
then being erroneous, even supposing 
there were no. other objections, his 
1260 days will xoé terminate in 1792, 
but i 1793. 

5. ‘The date which he assigns to 
the larger period, and the reasons 
which he gives for assigning it, ap- 
pear to me altogether uns: itisfactory. 
Itis surely very improbable, that one 
of Daniel’s great periods shguld be 
computed from the expulsion of Hip- 
plas. ‘That is not an event cither of 
sufficient magnitude and notoriety, 
or of a sufficiently peculiar nature 
to be assumed as a scriptural date. 
In my own mind at least all Talib’s 
arguments work not the slightest con- 
viction, 

6. ‘Talib is aware, that his scheme 
makes the 1260 days end with the 
second woe-trumpet and at the com- 
mencement of the third; but he per- 
haps may not be aware of the difficul- 
ties which he has to remove previous 
to the adoption of it. Mr. Mede, [ 
know, is of the same opinion; but 
the reason is this. He supposes the 
last trumpet to syachronize with the 
last vial, and makes the six first vials 
precede the last trumpet. Such being 
the case, he necessarily made the 
1260 days to terminate as he did; 
and I believe him to be right in 
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making them terminate at the effu- 
sion of the last wal, though not at 
the sounding of the last trumpet. 
‘Talib ought to have attended to the 
note at p. 391 of my first volume. 
If however the 1260 days terminate 
at the effusion of the last vial, they 
cannot have terminated as yet, be- 
cause the last vial is not yet poured 
out. ‘Talib does not controvert the 
propricty of my explanation of the 
dame of the end. The last vial how- 
ever seems plainly to synchronize 
with Dan. xi. 40—45. xn. 1, sup- 
posing that explanation to be the 
right one. ‘Therefore, since the time 
of the end commences at the expira- 
tion of the 1260 days, the last vial 
must likewise be sean out at their 
expiration. But it isnot yet poured 
out. Consequently they have not 
yet expired, 

As he has said nothing deter- 
minate against my explanation of the 
he-goat’s little horn, has attended to 
none of my arguments, and has an- 
swered not one of my objections to 
Bishop Newton’s scheme, I fecl some 
difficulty in knowing what reply to 
make. He surely ought not to have 
been satisfied with merely telling us 
that “‘ he prefers” Bishop Newton’s 
interpretation of the symbol. — He 
ought either to have fully met the 
question as | have done, or else have 
been silent. ‘The same remark ap- 
plies to a part of Mr. Arthur Aikin’s 
crilique on the controversy between 
Mr. Whitaker and myself. He allows 
us to be two very redoubtable cham- 
pions, but ¢iinks that a stripling in 
the armour of truth would vanquish 
us both. So he may think. He 
himself, however, who ex o/iczo must 
be deemed no. stripling, bas at least 
dsslayed the prudence of criticism 
by declining to descend into the arena, 
the ugh he may not have shewn mach 
of its liberality. I would not be 
understood to put Talib on the same 


footing with this ge ntleman: IT would: 


only remind him, that such compen- 
dious refutations as I pr efer, 1 con- 
ceive, I think, can never be esteemed 
Jovithaate. Many parts of his paper 


do much credit to his acuteness; but 


here nothing is tangible, save a hesi- 
tating quere, whether Dan. xi. 31, 
may not have a double reference, 
first to the taking of Jerusalem by 
Titus, and secondly to Justinian’s 
declaring the Pope to be head of the 
church? To this conjecture my third 
principle affords a sufficient answer, 
No one link of a chronological pro- 
phecy 2s capable of receiving its ac- 


-complishment in more than one event. 


I do not think that any part of 
your correspondent Socius’s second 
letter requires an answer, except his 
additional criticism on the word 
conor, Without entering further 
into the merits of the question, | shall 
only observe that I have to thank him 
for leading me to re-consider the pas- 
sage. And the consequence of that 
re-consideration is my conviction, 
that romrn ought to be referred, not 
to the image, but to the second beast. 
I translate the passage as follows: 
‘ And it was given unto him to give 
life unto the beast’s image, in order 
that the beast’s image might even 
speak, and in order that he might 
cause, that as many as would not 
worship the beast’s image should be 
slain. And he causes, &c.” In this 
construction of the passage [am sup- 
ported by the context. Since woe 
ought to be referred to the second 
beast, such is likewise the most na- 
tural reference of roman. And indeed, 
if it be referred to the image, the 
apostle certainly employs a very un- 
usual phraseology. Had such been 
his intention, he would surely have 
said “* that the beasts image might 
cause that as many as would not 
worship 7¢ should be slain,” not “ that 
the beast’s image might cause that as 
many as would not w ‘orship the beast’s 
image might beslain.” Iam likewise 
supported i in this construction of it 
by Dr, Doddridge and Archdeacon 


Woodhouse, who both understand it: 


as | now do. I am, Xe. 
G.S. FABER. 


Stockton, Dec, 18, 1807. 
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To the Editor of the C lvistian Observer. 


SIR 
On considering the critical remarks 
of your correspondent J. S. upon 
Isaiah lili. in your number for Octo- 
ber, p. 638, the following objections 
to the peculiar translation of the 
Hebrew pronoun 817, which he pro- 
poses, occurred to my mind. J.S. 
quoting the authority of Parkhurst, 
refers to several passages of the Old 
Testament, in which this pronoun 
should be rendered the Eternal One, 
or God*. He also quotes some Jew- 
ish prayers from Buxtorf, in which 
this word is used in the same sense. 

I agree with J. S. in considering 
nin as a name of God in these texts; 
but this peculiar meaning of the 
word is pointed out by the remark- 
able construction in which the word 
is used. Itis in each instence the 
predicate of a proposition, of which 
God is the subject. Deut. xxxi. 
39, wT NUS, “ST, even Iam He. 
Isaiah xliti. 10, “* Ye are my wit- 
nesses, saith the Lord—that ye may 
understand S73, thatlam He.” 
ver. 13. “ Yea, before the day was, 
sie, Tam He. And also in chap. 
xlviii. 12, (misprinted in your num- 
ber Ixvil. 12). Ps. cil. 28, 8 AM. 
“ But thou art fe, and thy years 
shall not end.” A similar construc- 
tion is also to be found in the Jewish 
praycrs quoted to support this sense 
of the word. In these and other 
passages of the same nature which 
may be produced, the word NM evi- 
dently and necessarily denotes some 
name or attribute of God, and may, 
agreeably to its, radical meaning, be 
rendered the Eternal One, or the 
Existing Being, xar oxny. But in 
Isaiah lili. this pronoun is used as 
the nominative case to verbs, pre- 
cisely inthe same manner as in those 
innumerable passages where it must 
necessarily refer to mere men. J. S. 
observes that “ the word 8&7 being 
equivalent to mm Jehorah, the Eter- 
nal God, is in this chapter appro- 

” There is a typographical error in the 
quotations inyour No, p, 659, col. 4. 1.18. 
tor Tos, read Hore, 
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priated to that act of Godhead, the 
bearing of sin, in such a manner, 
that it is no where used except in 
connection with the bearing of sin 
expressed, or (what is the samc) vica- 
rious sufferings’” After quoting two 
passages to prove this circumstance, 
headds, * Inthe 7th verse, ‘ He was 
oppressed, and he was afflicted,’ 
where the second § He’ has 87 to 
answer to it, it may be supposed that 
It 
would be entirely so (it Is confessed) 
if this were the right translation, 
But it is clear that Bishop Lowth’s 1s 
the right one, who renders it thus: 
‘It was exacted, and He was made 
answerable.” Now it appears to me 
that, allowing Lowth’s translation to 
be the true one, which I do not dis- 
pute, it affords no support to your 
correspondent’s hypothesis. ‘The 
verb Wi}, according to this transla- 
tion, is an impersonal verb: iS a 
personal one, Now in order to mark 
this difference, it was necessary to 
introduce some substantive or pro- 
noun before the last verb as its nomi- 
native, and the pronoun 87 was that 
which obviously presented itself, To 
make the necessity oi the pronoun 
being here introduced plainer to the 
Engiish reader, let us suppose the 
passage to be found without it in the 
original. It must have been trans- 
lated either “ He was oppressed and 
afflicted,” or, taking the first verb 
as an impersonal one, and beth in the 
sense which Lowth adopts, “ It wag 
exacted, and made answerable,” 
Here every one must sce the necessity 
of prefixing the proper nominative to 
the last verb, in order to shew of 
whom it is predicated; or, in other 
words, who it is that was made an- 
swerable. If these premises be wel! 
founded, it follows that no argument 
in favour of that peculiar meaning 
of 8, for which J. 8. contends, can 
be drawn from the manner in which 
itis used in the 7th, or the other 
verses of this chapter. 

Far be it from me to undervalue 
any scriptural argument, in proof or 
support of a doctrine so essential to 
Christianity as that of the Divinity 


this hypothesis is overturned, 


wa Soy 
bideas 











6 Extract 


of the Son of God. But the more 
important this doctrine is, the more 
cautious we should be of building it 
upon an unstable foundation, and of 
supporting it by feeble props. 

‘The foregoing observations were 
suggested to me by an examimation 
of those passages only of the Hebrew 
Scripiures to which J.S, refers. Ad- 
ditional heht would doubtless be 
thrown upon this subject by a more 
extensive investigation, 

ALBANUS. 
a 
To the Editor of the Christian Obserrer. 

SIR, 

Tirk. doctrine which your corres- 
pondent J.S. has illustrated in a for- 
mer number of the Christian Ob- 
server, 1S sO important, and his ap- 
pication of that doctrine to the 53d 
chapter of Isaiah so interesting, that 
J thought astrone confirmation of the 
use of the word sin fer one of the 
names of God, or as eminently signi- 
ficant of God in various passages of 
the Old ‘Vestament, would be accep- 
table to “him gnd his readers. This 
meaning of the word 38171 is confirmed 
by the following authority: Glass 
} ‘hilologia Sacra, T. I. p. 155. ed, 
Dathe; Elsner, Observ. Sacra, T. H, 
p. 421. Wolti Cura Philolog. T 
V.p. 250. Dindortii Lexicon Heb. 
Vox, No. 2. and Schleusner’s Lex. 
Wov. Test. V. Avzo;, No, 8. 
A. B, 


ere 
To the Editor af the Christian Observer, 
SIR, 
Tue tollowing Extracts may not be 
umacceptable to the C hristian Qb- 
server, on account of the sentiments 
‘which they contain; but more cepeci- 
ally are they valuable because they 
are taken from a posthumous volume 
of sermons, limited in its circulation, 
and composed by the celebrated Dr. 
FanLry. 

“¢ The cause of salvation is the free 
will, the tree gift, the love and mercy 
of God. That alone is the source 
and fountain and cause of salvation, 
the origin from which it springs, 


s froméDr. 


-he had 


Paley’s Sermons: (Jan. 


from which all our hopes of attaining 
to it are derived. ‘This cause is not 
in ourselves, nor inany thing that we 


do, or can do, but in God, in his 
good-will and pleasure. ‘Lherefore 


whatever shall have moved and ex- 
cited and conciliated that good-will 
and pleasure, so as to have procured 
that otter to be made, or shall have 
formed any part or portion of the mo- 
tive from which it was made, may 
most truly and properly be said to be 
efficacious in human salvation. ‘This 
eflicacy is in scripture attributed to 
the death of Christ. It is attributed 
in a varicty of ways Of expression; 
but this is the substance of them all. 
He is asacrifice; an offering to God; 
a propitiation ; the precious sacrifice 
fore-ordained; the lamb slain’ from 
the foundation of the world; the 
lamb which taketh away the sins of 
the world: weare washed in his blood ; 
we are justified by his blood; we are 
saved trom wrath through him; he 
hath once suficred for sins, the just 
for the unjust, that he might bring us 
to God. All these terms, and many 
more that are used, assert in substance 
the same thing, namely, the efficacy 
of the death ot Christ in the pro- 
curing of human salvation.”—p. 311, 
sae 

‘¢ There is in the nature of things, 
one train of sentiment belonging to 
him who has achieved a work by his 
own might and power and prowess; 
and another to him, who has been 
fain to beg for succour and assistance, 
and by that assistance alone has becn 
carried through ditheultices, which 
were too great for his own strength 
and facultics. ‘This last is the true 
sentiment tor us. It is not for a 
man, whose life has been saved ina 
shipwreck by the compassionate help 
of others; 1t is not fora man, so saved, 
to boast of his own alertness and 
vigour, though it be true that unless 
exerted what power and 


strength he was possessed of, he would 
not have been saved at all.’ —p. 39-4, 
390, 

‘*<¢ T{eis able to gave them to the 
God by 
In this passage not only the 


uttermost that. come unt 


hun,’ 





"i oS all 


toe = 
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constancy and pe rpetuity, but the 
power and efficacy of our Lord’s in- 
tercession are asserte dd. The ‘y must 
come unto God; they must come by 
him; and then he is able to save them 
completely.” —p. 542. 

* Tle who has not felt the weak- 
ness of his nature, it is probable, has 
refleeted littke upon the subject of 
religion: -—I should conjecture this 
to be the ¢ case. —p. ALO. 

“Tt isa change of heart which is 
attributable to the Spirit of God, and 
this may be sudden, ‘The trutts, the 
corresponding ettects, the external 
reformation and external good ictions 
will follow in due time. ‘* I will 
take thestony heart out of their flesh; 
and will sive them an heart of flesh,’ 
~—‘hese words may well describe 
God's dealings with his meral crea- 
tures, and the operations of bis grace: 
then tollows a description of the et. 
jects of these dealings, of these ope- 
rations, of that grace, viz. * that they 
may walk in my statutes, and keep 
my ordinances and do them,’ which 
represents & permancnt habit and 
course of lite ‘resulting trom an in- 
ward change.”—-p. 375, 370. 

‘A sense of spiritual weakness 
and of spiritual wants, a belict that 
divine aid and he P are to be had, 
are principles which carry the soul 
to God; make us think of him, and 
think of him in earnest; convert, in 
a word, morality into religion; bring 
us round to holiness of lite, by the 
road of piety and devotion; render 
us humble in ourselves, and grateful 
towards God, ‘There are two dispo- 
sitions which compose the true chris- 
tian character; humility as to our- 
selves, allection and gratitude as to 
God; and both these are natural 
fruits and effects of the persuasion we 
speak of. Ifit be truc, in fact, that 
the foebienc ‘ss Of Our nature requires 
the succouri ing iniluence of God's 
spirit ih carrying on the grand busi- 
ness of salvation, and im every state 
and stage of its progress, in Conversion, 
in regeneration, in Constance Vy; in per- 
Severance, In sanctification; it is of 
the utmost lnportance that this truth 
be declaped, aud understood, and 


On the Education of Youth,’ 
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confessed, and felt ; because the per- 
ception and sincere acknowledgment 
of it will be accompanied by a train 
of sentiments, by aturn of thought, 
by a degree and specics ot devotion, 
by humility, by prayer, by piety, 
by wt FreCcourse to God 1 our religious 
wartare, different mle prey will, or 
perhaps can be tound, in a mind un- 
acquainted with this docérine, or in 
a inind rejecting it, or In a mind un- 
concerned about these thines one way 
or other.”-——p, 503, 304, 305. 

“ Let then all pray carnestly and 
incessantly for God’s grace and in- 
fluence, assisting, if it be his good 
pleasure, as well our minds and un- 
derstandings in searching after truth, 
as our hearts and aficctions in obey- 
Ne It. —p. 255 

1 am, yeah &e. 
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ON TIE &SDUCATION OF YOUTH. 
No. |. 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 
SIR, 

I pARE say most of your readers 
have occasionally met with a new 
mansion, shewy in its appearance, 
and commanding a tine prospect, but 
destitute of that first of all requie 
sites, good water. Captivated by the 
beauties of a favouiite spot, and an- 
ticipating a long and happy residence 
in the midst of their domains, the 
genilemen, who build houses, some- 
times forget that there are Certain ne- 
cessaries Of life, for the want of 
which none of its embellishments or 
honours Can compensate. A similar 
disappointinent, but of a more affects 
ing nature, very frequently awaits the 
architects of that figurative house— 
a family of children. Tiacir parents 
have taken the greatest pe uns to en- 
able them to make a fh. 2ure in the 
world; but they have neglected to 
use the proper means for furnishing 
their minds with certain humbie 
items, in the catalogue of qualitica- 
tions tor a useful, respectable, and 
happy ite, namely, religious princi- 
pies and habits. ‘The house is erect 
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ed; but, alas, there is no water. 


That those who despise religion 
should not wish the minds of their 
children to be imbued with it, 1s na- 
tural and to be ing ae cted. And that 
"y ostensibly ac- 
Knowledge the value of religion, yet 
hold that the ‘s art of man is hatu- 
rally good, and that the evils which 
abound | In the world May be ascribed 
bo hog prc judices of nurses, the reve- 
es of enthusiasts, the craft of 
scivats and the tyranny of rulers; 
should deem religious education “a 
most supe riluous, is by no means sur- 
However, Sir, such cha- 
racters seldom it ever take up your 
publication: and therefore it would 
be im vain to address them im it. 
‘Those whose attention [ would soh- 
cit are decent and respectable pa- 
Teuts, who wish to entertain those 
views of human nature, and of the 
duties of man, which the holy serip- 
tures exhibit. That such persons 
should venture to hope that their 
children will perform, im subsequent 
life, the duties they owe to God and 
their fellow creatures, when httle 
care has been taken to prepare them 
for this great work, is perfectly asto- 
nishing. Do we form such absurd 
expectations in other things? Does 
any mau suppose that hisson will be 
fit for any profession, or business, 
without substantial and persevering 
instruction? Does he venture to 
send him out into the world as a Jaw- 
yer, a surgeon, or a tradesman, with- 
out a long preparation, expressly 
calculated to quality him for the line 
of life to which he is destined? And 
yet how many fathers expect their 
children to maintain the character 
of Christians, with very little appro- 
priate education to lead them to con- 
quer, through - divine grace, their 
natural alienation from God, and to 


those who, while they 


prising. 


become new creatures under Christ: 


heir Saviour! God. docs not treat 


-manin this manner, but furnishes 
him, in the scriptures, with the most 


august and persuasive teachers, and 
the greatest variety of Imstrucuon 
calculated to turn 
him trom darkness to ght, and to in- 


} } *.. x ’ 
aid exhortation, 


duce him to crucify the flesh with its 
affections and lusts. But man, deaf 
to the divine voice which says, ** go 
and do thou likewise,” and deaf also 
to the call even of parental affection, 
not seldom sufiers the early years of 
his offspring to pass, without any sys- 
tematic and adequate plan of in- 
struction and discipline, expressly 
calculated for the attainment of those 
great ends. 

But let us view this subject a little 
nore narrowly. Is a son intended 
for a learned profession? He is sent 
to school. ‘The father is earnest that 
the master should ground him well 
in grammar, give him a taste for clas- 
sical literature, and call forth his 
powers in composition. Afterwards, 
when the youth is removed to the 
university, a college and tutor are 
selected with anxious care to pro- 
mote his intellectual improvement. 
An earnest solicitude is felt that he 
should become a sound and elegant 
scholar; and enquiring triends are 
told what, progress he makes in his 
literary pursuits. Again, suppose 
that a more humble walk in life is 
chosen by the parent, and that his 
boy is to be a tradesman. With 
what care does he select a master 
who pertectly understands his busi- 
ness, and will be likely to make the 
boy thoroughly acquainted with it. 
And as the years of apprenticeship 
draw towards their close, he is soli- 
citous that his son should be in- 
structed in all the higher parts of the 
trade, that he may be in no respect 
deficicut, when he becomes his own 
master, and is to establish himself in 
lite. Let any one who allows these 
to be just pictures of parental care, 
in providing tor the worldly interests 
of children, say whether their spiri- 
tual interests are often the object of 
equal solicitude. Are masters chosen 
with the same care for the promotion 
of these interests? In fixing on schools 
and colleges, with a view to the higher 
professions, and on masters “and 
counting houses for those who are to 
move ina more humbie lime, is it a 
matter of prame consideration to se- 
lect those which are known to be fa- 
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P education is the progress of 
Pin religron wate hed with unremitting 


During 
f the boy 


yourable to true religion? 


solicitude, a ad ape moted by all those 

measu res which solicitude suggests? 
Are ps ains anxiously taken to remove 
- the obstacles in the way? And 
finally is the boy himself removed 
(when that ts possible) to a more fa- 
vourable situation, if those obstacles 
aye such as essentially to counteract 
bis advancement in religious attain- 
fn most cases, I fear, even 
where better things might be hoped, 
these questions must be answered in 
the negative. ‘The efiurts made in 
favour of the religious improvement 
of youth are partialand unsystematic, 
and general! y cold and languic 1. But 
even when accompanied by a consi- 
derable degree Of earnestness they 
very seldom e vince a care and thought 
al all props rtioned to the greatness 
An attention to the 
externals of religion is enforced, and 
claring sins are forbidden and punish- 
ed 3 and perhaps also the leading 
principles ef the Gospel are occa- 
sionally inculcated. But are the 
temper, the taste, and the habits nar- 
rowly watched? Is evil counteracted, 
not only in its commencements, but 
even before it appears, by guarding 
agamst dispositions and practices, 
which, though not wrong m them- 
selves, are dangerous from their na- 
tural alliance with those which are 
so? Are the dawnings of good early 

desericed and carefully cherished ? 
And above all is the youthful mind 
continually taucht to raise itself to 
the only source ot sa ind stren: sth, 
examination, 
rayer, and praise ? Tiear 
It can se ldom ‘be said that a plan of 
this kind is followed earnestly, assi- 
duousiy, and with due allowance for 
casual interruptions, dailyfrom youth 
to manhood? And yet earnest) 
assiduously, and dai ily 
taucht his reading and spelling, the 
school-boy his grammar and classics, 
the academician his Euclid, Locke, 
and Newton, and the clerk or 2p- 
prentice his master’s business. Can 
we consult our experience on these 

Cupist, Opszrny. No. 73. 
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points without exclaiming; “ What 
prudent care in human things! What 
negligence in divine!’ The result of 
such negligence may easily be anti- 
cipated, and is lamentably apparent 
in the character and habits of our 
young men. 

Is this negligence to be accounted 
for from the peculiar facility with 
which Christian truths are imbibed, 
and Christian habits formed? Is the 
path of true religion so easily disco- 
vered, and so inviting, that the young 
scarcely want a monitor to point it 
out and recommend it to. their 
choice ; while that of human science 
isthorny, andarduous, and disgusting, 
und never willingly chesen? Let the 
word of God and human experience 
auswer. In fact, truth requires that 
thispicture should bealmost reversed. 
Religion is that which is beyond ai] 
things repulsive to the nature of man; 
Whilehumanscience has many charms 
for him, and meets with little opposi- 
tion irom his native propensitics, In 
inculcating religion we are rolling a 
stone up-hill, which must be watched 
every moment or it will soon bound 
down again; nor can we hope to. 
make any progress in our work with- 
out continued and painful efforts. 

To those who acknowledge the 
natural propensity of man to evil, 
and yet take so little pains to correct 
1 in his educati lon, L cannot refrain 
meat n addressing a few expostulations. 
manner With 

spect to any corporeal deformity 
to which your children may be sub- 
you not take the pest 
acvice, and persevere per- 
and ata great 
expence, and with very serious in- 
CENVEMIeNces bot 1 to yourselves and 


i ’ 


Do Vou act 1D cL siinilar 


inedical 
hups for many years, 


your Child, in the use of such means 
us muy be recommended to you tor 
bis recovery? And yet the evil you 
labour to correct probably affects 
only one part of his frame; or the 
efurts.of unassisted nature may re- 
move jt: and evenif he should calry 
it with him to his grave, it may nog 
he tatal to his preset t welfare, much 
less to his tuture hemeiian But 
the disease to which his soul is syb- 
o 
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ject is universal, pervading all its fa- 


culties and dispositions. Nature in- 
stead of affording a remedy, is its 
source, and if not counteracted wall 
infallibly render it more and more 
desperate; and the evils it threatens 
are of infinite magnitude, and of eter- 
nal duration. What then can you 
think of your negligence? Are you 

not most cruelly deficient in your 
care of your offspring? And how 
will you render an account to that 
Being who has given you a sacred 
charge to act as his vicegerents in 
their education? 

The causes of those lamentable 
and almost universal defects in reli- 
cious education which have been no- 
ticed are various. Several of them 
will be mentioned in future pape rs, 
which it is my intention to submit to 
you on the subject of education. 
‘Lhe attention of your readers shall 
be called to two or three only on the 
present oecaston. 

When parents, though they may 
have a great respect for religion, are 
not truly religious, there is no diffi- 
culty in accounting for ip luke- 
warmness in providing for the reli- 
rious education of their children. Tf 
they do not consider Christianity as 
the pearl of great price; if in prac- 
tice they make it rather the hand- 
maid of their worldly interests and 
pleasures, than the unrivalled empress 
of their hearts, and the sovereign 
cuide of their actions: a this is 
practical! y the estimation im which 
they hold it, of course they will give 
it but a second, a third, or a fourth 
place, among the objects on which 
their view is fixed in the education 
of theirchildren. If, in their passage 
through life, they do not ia face 
(whatever they may hold in theory) 
sacrifice their own profit,or pleasure, 
or reputation, at the shrine of ¥ ‘ligion, 
when these cannot be secured with- 
out some dereliction of duty ;1t must 
be expected that, whatever they may 
protess as to their pla ins of educa ition, 
they will a fact attend more to the 
vorld dly advancement, or pleasure, or 
reputation of their children, than to 


their progress in. vital Christianity, 


As such parents, however, trequently 


[Janx. 
lament in themselves defects which 
they have not a heart to remedy ; let 
them be asked whether they would 
willingly see their offspring in the 
same state of thraldom, pursuing a 
course Which they disapprove, and 
breathing fruitless wishes after that 
holiness which they have not the 
courage to practise. [ft their minds 
revolt at this prospect, let them, in 
their choice of inasters and instructors 
at least, endeavour to rescue thei 
children from the evils which press 
upon themselves. ‘They may think 
it impracticable in their own case 
(thous th in truth, if they undertook 
the work ina right spirit, they would 
conquer every difficulty by the all- 
powertul aid of divine grace) to break 
through inveterate habits, and = te 
brave,amidst a circle of acquaintance 
like themselves, the looks, the lan- 
cuage, the demeanour, to which a 
prompt and universal obedicnee to 
the calls of duty would expose them: 
But let them have pity on thei ofi- 
spring, and put them in a course 
which, with God’s blessing, may pre- 
serve them from the galling 

which bind their parents. 

There are certain classes of up- 
right Christians (and [I solicit thei 
attention with far better hope) whose 
efforts in the creat work of Christian 
education are fecble, from causes of 
avery different kind. ‘Two of these 
causes, Which arise immediately out 
of their religious principles, L will 
how meition, 

Some parents, of a truly Christian 
character, are ot ages that al 
though the instruction of the head is 
in a good measure lett to man, God 
vindicates to himself in a peculiat 
manner the empire of the heart, and 
carries on his own work of conver- 
sion in his own way. ‘They there- 
fore regard human endeavours to lead 

the hearts of the young to God as 
(to say the least) of very doubttu! 
ctiicacy; and perhaps look with some 
je alousy On a@ very 
means, for the attainment of this ob- 
ject, as indicative of a disposition to 
depend on means, rather than on the 
power and mercy of God. They 
hope that if they preserve theut chi 


tetters 


> sedulous use of 
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© dren, as far as may be, from the con- 


» tamination of the world, make them 


well acquainte d with the Christian 
doctrine, and use them to a re ‘ular 
attendance on religious ordinances, 
lie will hear the carnest prayers of- 


> fored up for them, and im Llis good 


time work on their affections and 
bring them to Himself. ‘These senti- 
ments, in which there is a specious 
mixture of truth and error, are mixed 
up with others of a ve ry ditlerent 
bearing, which have a powerful ten- 
dency to counteract their practical 
ele. By an attentive observer, 
however, well acquainted with the 
interior of the families of pious pa- 
rents, their operation will not untre- 
quently be distinctly traced: and in 
degree they operate, 
tendency must be to w eaken, if not 
to paralyze, paventalexertions. The 
hearts and the habits of the rising 
cencration will not be watched with 
due solicitude, and evils will not be 
checked and anticipated, or pro- 
mising appearances cherished, with 
that wakeful and unremitting aaxiety 


whatever tnem 


which the mealculable importance 
of education demands. Nature, 
with its corruptions, will be allowed 
to gather streneth; and grace, it as- 
sisted, will be feebly assisted, by pa- 
rental co-operation, (a co-operation 
which must itself also be altogether 
the fruit of grace), till the little vie- 
tims of this talse system contract a 
most pernicious and fatal habit of 
hearing and repeating religious truths 
hk indifference, and sometimes per- 
laps are In ne arly as bad a state as 
" ¢ ofispring of irreligious parents. 
Tlew can such a case be contem- 
plated without an unusual share of 
awe and of pity! Of pity for chil- 
dren with bright prospects so blasted ; 
ad for naren ts Whose wey plety, 
under partial and therefore mistaken 
Views of Gospel truth, prepare s dis- 
appointment and bitter pangs in fa- 
ture life, if not eternal ruin, tor those 
whom they have brought into being, 


and whom, under a better system of 


education, they might have found 
their glory and j joy and crown of re- 


juicing 11 the great dary of the 
hurd, 
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That their views of religious truth 
have been partial and erroneous, who 
can doubt? God is, 1n the strictest 
the giver of all good, both 1 
the natural and in the spiritual 
world: but in both he employs means 
to effect his objects; and the well- 
directed efiorts of his creatures torm 
2 most important branch of those 
means. Who expects to reap if he 
will not sow, or to read if he will not 
learn his.alphabet? = Nor is the con- 
nection between the acquisition of 
spiritual advantages and the use of 
means less Intimate. ‘Thus, though 
Christ is our salvation, yet the sal- 
vation of mankind is spoken of in 
scripture as depending on the exer- 
tions of the apostles and their fol- 
lowers. ‘They are called the light 
of the world. When it is declared 
that they who call upon the name of 
the Lord shall be saved, immediately 
aiterwards, for the special purpose, as 
itshould seem, of } nting out the ab- 


scnse, 


solute necessity of emy oy’ ‘ng Means, 

} ie 
then shall they call on him in whom 
they have not beheved? And how 
shail they believe in him of whom 
they have not heard? .And how shall 
they hear without a preacher? And 
how shall they preach except they 
be sent?? Rom. x, 14, 15. And, 
in strict conformity with this view 
of things, he declares himself wil- 
ling in his own ministerial labours 
to spend and be spent tor the beneiit 
of others, and charges fis np oe 
son Timothy, in the episcopal offic 

assigned to him, to be rmstant in sea- 
son (and by a sort of hyperbole of 
speech arising trom his deep impres- 
sion of the unspeakable importance 
of exertion), aut of season. So when 
indolent or bad teachers are men- 
tioned, the efficacy of means is no 
less strongly Under the 
Mosaic dispensation, the sins of the 
people are continually ascribed to 
the n eclige nce or the talse doctrine 
of the priests. Our Saviour holds 

similar language when speaking. of 
the teaching of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, he says that “if the 
blind lead the blind, both shall falh 
into the ditch.” And, under ine 


the apostle proceeds te asic 


marked, 
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Gospel, the effect of the errors of the 
well-meaning but mistaken builders 
of ‘* hay, straw, stubble” on the true 
foundation, Christ, 1s pointediy no- 
tics 7 tisdeclaured that such teach- 
ers shall suffer loss; their pee p le not 
be) ing pre it ared by them to abide the 
fiery ordeal by which ¢ very teacher 
work (that is, the flock converted by 
eter ee oe to be tried. 
1 Cor. in. J1—15. So fatal would 
be the effect of the wrons ‘measures 
taken by them in their Christian mi- 
nistry! Not to multip ly quotations, 
1 will close what I have to advance 
on this head wih poimting out some 
few parts of scripture respecting the 
very case before us, namely 
struction of chtidren. 


3 the in- 
Hicw ear- 


} 1 c . yy Were ie 
nestly does Moses charge the Is- 
} ? 22 . ‘7 
yachites ta teach the law to ther chiil- 
cy ’ th / Op 4 aorael af 1 -»? 
"Ces CS ‘ ; Vise vp (1)? 4 Si COMH, 


and come in ard go ont! Could he 
have more strongly characterised in- 
¢tant, constant, unremitting instrue- 
Solomon is erareesy less press 
inc in his exhortations fo train up a 
child in the way in which he should 
it he is most distinctin his pro- 
mise of a blessing and sucecss tosuch 
instruction. When the Lord ape 

peared as an anecl to Abraham, he 
plainly intimated that the patriarch’s 
exertions, among his children : 


£0, aire 


and the 
rising ceneration in his household, 
would be effectual as means of se- 
curme them im the true faith. Gen. 
xving 19. And IT cannot but think 
that children were 


allowed to Dar- 
take ot the 


initiating rites of cir- 
aptisin, at SO ¢ arly an 
age, on the general presumption that 
the appointed 


cumecision and 


means of conversion, 
it duly employed by their parents 
and sponsors, 
God's plessing that | great object. 

If thisview of these rp ‘tural doctrine 
respecting, net the importance only, 
but the necessity of using means zea- 
fously, dtligentiy, unce: naly, tor the 
attainment ot : | 
whatshall wes 
excuse 
vieour, 


spiritual ends, | Just 5 
ay of those par conts who 
their want of assidulty and 


mn tak} ne propel 


*measures to 
impress the hearts, as well as te in- 
torm the understandings of their chil- 
dieb, on the plea taat conversion is 


would secure under 
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God’s work, and that the times and 
seasons for carrying it on are m his 
hand? Twill not areue with them, 
but leave them to the admonitory 
voice of thetr.own conscience. When 
we look torward to the advancement 
of rcligionamonethe risinggeneration, 
there are no promot rs of that great 
work on whom we fix our eyes with 
so much hope as pious parents. — 
deeply then must we lament that th: 
should be found among them suc ‘h 
principlesas Ihavementioned; which, 
operating on parental partiahty, or 
love of ease, or other dispositions un- 
favourable to watchfulnessand vigour 
inconductingeducation, present us, in 
a spiritual sense at least, with 
and mourning,” 
expected 
ness.” 
ut the foregoing principle is most’ 
to be a plore ¥ when joine i with 
another, also arising from a source 
which challenges our respect and ve- 
neration; Limeanthe hope ente tained 
by some parents, rcmissin thespiritual 
nurture of their children, that the 
j 


*¢ ashes 
in families where we 
beauty and the oil of glad- 


~e 


promised blessing to the offs spring of 
piows ancestors will berealised, sooncr 
or later, ram einem On the 
influenee of such a sentiment, when 
united with that wh ‘cl was last under 
consideration, neednotdweil. Every 
one must see that when, on the one 
hand, alow opinion is ente Aenean by 
parents of the efficacy of Hunan en- 
deavours, in leading their « ” iidven to 
ipue conversion: ana on the Other, a 
hope is indulged that the great Shep- 
herd will, at some time or otuer, 
eather them to his fold; the efforts in 
education will be attogcther desti- 
tute of watchful and persevering 
energy, and the worst effects may be 
expected. hether, however, this 
lett: r sentiment be combined with 

the former or not, it is of :mportance 
sufficient to claim our serious atten- 
tion. Let us then examine how far 
if is warranted by s scripture and ecx- 
perience. Those who hold it, rely 
on the nun Wcrous passages in the 
word of God, in which a blessing 1s 
premised to the seed of his true ser- 


vante, and more particularly on the 
Ace r ; ‘ ; _ 7~% , >) co ” a. 
SIiaciGls CACCiadTalsOnd in the Rie nd 
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‘These divine pro- 
(Christian parents, strenuously exert- 
ing themselves in bringing up their 
children in the nurture and ndmoni- 
tion of the Lord. What numbers have 
been sup sported by them when toiling, 


appare tly without success, m the 

rita! ; a 
discharge of their parcital duties! 
But even these whe are so employed 
may expect more than the Ppromiscs 
were intend d to Conve Vy. And { 


such persons, the Vory 
the 
forward to the 


persons for 
whose benefit 

civen, May look 
version and final salvation 
children with 


cence ; W hat 


pronuses were 
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of couti- 
even of 
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de Ce, Wwe Say 
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duties 0 _ arents, and who, 
hey ie sca ceely allow it, make the 
ground of 

olect? 

How far a misplaced | 
contr the 
declension, in. many in- 


hope of this 


' 
| rlaky have ibuted to 
Jamentable 
stances, of succeeding generations 


rom the piers Or those 


+] > } } + le 
ceced them, cannot be aetermined 
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but certain at ais, that such deeien 
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sions Stain the page of alstory m 
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CCOSSOT's ot Joshua and of tue etder 


SS 

wi pis appointment; at the sons of 
Tt? . 1 

Samuel and of Ludi, Oi « choshapha iT 


ae 1 
and ot Josiah: at 


un} the descendants 


from the membersot the firstChris 
churches, as well as of the churches 
refurmed from popery; at the descen- 
dants from the pious ministers ejected 
1 this country at the time ot fhe 
we ration and from their hearers: 
in short, search the annals of the 
pie or Christian church in almost 
any age, and you will be convinced 
that the piety of ancestors Is Vor ‘A y far 
indeed trom being a security to t 
otis pr ne. : 
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‘lo humble, zealous, well-directed, 
and persevering efforts,in the work of 


Christian education, God gives a sis- 
nal blessing: but those who will not 
anploy such efforts, have no ground 


+ 4 : so, inn a _ 
tgexpect any blessinc. ‘Lhey may 
tacher look with 2wrul 
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every where denounced 
word of God, against those 
have mercies place d within their 
reach, but will not accept them in 
the * cppomited way. 
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they regard as erroneous 
and even idolatrous. Our casuist, 
however, thinks differently. “ If” he 
says, *f at the time of subscribing the 
articles, and of receiving his two suc- 
he was a behever 
doctrines, he had 
clearly a richt to pertorm or underco 
these acts.” Undoubt dly: but when 


the supwated doctrines 


vices which 


“ 
C&S1Ve ordinations 
wre VA MIA tLLOlIs,. 


‘ 4! pare. " P 1 
. . ryt) - 
j - i.' ® ps Uie i ad 


+ 1 - an, ee -_ 
has Cé ased, He i po. nd Tt! resi n his 
ministry, as a trust the ise ot 


which he is no longer able to fullil. 
But to proceed with the solution of 
this casutistical case. “ If he con- 
tinucs toread the preseribed litur- 
Z oids to preach forbidden 
tenets; if he teaches in the public 
temple nothing but the religion of 
the state; he is still obedient to the 
macistrate, and performs the con- 
tract for which his salary was set 
a by government. 2ut does 
he fulti! kis contract with the Church, 

which, in exacting his subseription, 
requires not merely that he shoutd 
promise not to impugn, or to teach 
her doctiines, but that i should de- 
clare that | ly, er anzina, be- 
heves them? And si spposing that 
there were no such su 

yct does that man’s 


ain inviolate who lives in the 


siess MW ne ay 


= 
ic Corals 


conseic nee rTre- 
daily 
habit of dissembling his real senti- 
ments, and of map wens for 
vertices, in temples ecrated to the 
God of truth, wha eve conceives to 
be Imptous and conse: ie a 


+ 
‘ , , bene } 
& What ronson” asks the casulst, “ 
’ . o> ‘. : 7 be : P 
there for his renouncing his sa katy? 


If in his official capacity of pricst, 
he does not swerve from his original 
agreement, why may he not continue 
to avail himegclf of the 
tached to that pu tblic effiec?” Doubt- 
less he may, since there 1s nothing 
aman may not do who preters his 
gain to his conscience, anc d who will 
lic for lucre’s sake. 

A parallel is then attempted to be 
drawn between the priest who ‘* ts 
chef loyed to read aloud to a blind 
and ignorant multitude,” a prescribed 
form of service, and a scholar whom 
a blind man hires to read to him such 
books as Hume's Essay on Miracles, 


bene! LK Ce at- 


t2 


[Jan. 
And as the latter may honestly both 
read his task and propose his objec- 
tions it he have any, so may the tor- 
mer: * else” he adds, “the Reformers 
had no right to propose their change.” 

But to render these cases parallel, 
the scholar, before he is permitted to 
read Hume’s Mssays to the blind 
man, should be made to swear that 
he beheves, from his heart, every word 
contained in that book; and that he 
will maintain and propagate,as much 
asin hin lies, the principles of its 
infidel author. 

The reference to the case of the 
Retorme oie uticularly unfortunate, 
How did they act when they had de- 
tected the errors of the Church of 
Rome? Did they temporise, as the 
casuist areues we oucht todo, though 
we should even believe as little of 
the reformed faith as our pious fore- 
fathers did of the doomas of popery? 
No: they came outat once from the 
idolatrous communion: they pro- 
tested against its errors: they re- 
nounced its worship. And they did 
this, not merely at the cost of their 
but at the y peril of their 
lives, They * disdaine J @ compro- 
mise between conscience and interest. 
To have talked to them of “ reading 
the prescribed liturgies, of avoiding 
to pre ach forbidden tencts, and 
teaching in the public temples no- 
thing but the religion of the state,” in 
order that they might “* continue to 
avail themselves of the benefices at- 
tached to their public office,’ would 
have awakened their indignation; and 
would probably have led them to 
adopt the language of our Lord to 
St. Peter, when he officiously pre- 
sumed to preach to his master the 
same docirine ot fleshly indulgence, 
Get thee behind me Satan, for sistas 
avourest not the things that 
God, but those that be of men.” 

Another of our casuist’s a ‘Fume hts 
is thus stated. 

“No one takes it amiss ina civil 
he peace, 


preterments, 
b | 


magistrate, ina justice of tl 
for instance, the subscribing of a pe- 
tition for the repeal of a law which 
he continues to execute, or the wri- 


ting of a pamphiet, or the calling at 
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a meeting against it. Exactly pa- 
rallel is the duty and obligation o 
the religious magistrate. The pric: 

is to continue son ape na 
task. while it remains appointed: but 
surely he may complain, and loudly 
too, of the established service; and 
may write books to induce the law- 
viver to Innovate; and may petition 
the legislature for relict; and, any 
where but in his church, may call 
the pe ople togcther, and ¢ Short them 
ty combine for an alteration in the 
Pubric. Where would there be i 
such conduct any thing inconsistent 
with his du ty? The ch: irge ot hy- 
pocrisy is only applicable to silent 
acquiescence. 

Here again I must remind the ec: 
suist Of a ‘small circumstance w hich 
he is very prone to forget, and which 
totally de stroys his exact parallel be- 
tween the obligations of the civil and 
of the re lisious magistrate; [mean 
the ev animo subscription of the lat- 
ter. ‘The civil magistrate only 
sworn to execute the laws as he finds 
them. lis approbation of thei is 
neither desired nor required, No 
assent or consent to the statutes at 
large is exacted trom hii, the 
condition of his holding the office ot 
a justice of the peace. Ile is guilty 
of no inconsistency, therefore, it le 
dislikes, and ever so strongly expres- 
ses his dislike, of any part of those 
statutes. His whole obligation is 
discharged, if he faithfully executes 
them. But the clerg yinan’s obliga- 
tion embraces his mind and Opinions, 
and for him to ‘ complain,” and 
‘ petition,” and “ write books to in- 
duce the lawgiver to innovate,” is to 
actin manifest and flagrant incon- 
sistency with his own most solemn 
professions and declarations. Did 
this desire of innovation extend, im- 
deed, no farther than to thinus uwres- 
ential and cercumstantia!l, the charge 
of inconsistency, I aim ready to ad- 
mit, might not he. I may, tor ex- 
ample, conscientiously declare my 
assent to a proposition which Tx ‘ally 
believe, though I may not think it on 
the w hole happily expressed, and 
Might be glad to have its phraseology 
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altered; and even though I may think 
its introduction among the articles of 
religion unwise. In like manner I 
may approve of a particular rite, 
in itseli 

from circumstances Which have arisen 
since our Rubric was framed, I may 
perceive In its 
continued use, which inay render it 
desirable that it should be moditied 
or done away. But in both these 
cases there is arcal, sincere, and sub- 
stantial consent, without any equi- 
vocation or falsehood. I truly ¢m- 
brace the doctrine, but perhaps wish 
it were more clearly defined. I see 
nothing superstitious or unscriptural 
in the ceremony, but would be glad 
to obviate some abuse to whieh it 
appears to be lable. Did such gen- 
tlhemen as Mr. I cllowes and Mr. 
Stone look to nothing beyond this in 
all their ** coi yp hon as” ™ pe- 
litionings,” the sincerest friends of 
the C of iingland would pro- 
bably fecl hittie a darmed at their pro- 

cecdings, hor inclined to crimi- 
hate conduct. About a cor- 
or a moulding, or the turn and 
shaping of a pillar in the buildin 
few might be mopeeny 
with them;—-but when they plainly 
shew that the innovations at which 
they aim are not circumstantial but 
essential; that reform in their voca- 
bulary is subversion; that to procure 
them the .rchef they demand, the 

foundations of the Church must be 
When they openly avow 


as 
unobjectionable; and yet 


some inconvenience 


tnd 
hurch 


be 

2m 
their 
hice, 
Lf, 


to caamet 


destroyed ;— 


their diswercement not with the word- 
wg of some of her doctrines, but 
with the whole form and chihaiain 


ot the doctrines themselves; not with 
cidental abuses resulting from the 
Rubric, but with the very essence 
ot her worship, as idolatrous and de- 
testable ;—then, surely, it is high time 
that the trumpet be blown, to call 
the friends or pure and primitive 
Christianity “to the help of the 
Lord; to the help of the Lord 
against” «adversaries, too insidious 
and too determined, not to require to 
be closely watched, and tirmly and 
vigorously resisted; adversaries the 
mure to be dreaded, as they are tose 
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tered in her cewn bosoin, 
her own bread 

Whatever becomes of th 


ency of his client, Our Cusulst scems 


and eat ot 
cons st- 


to think he exculpates him from the 
cha PEC ot hvy pocrl Sy. acid ine charge 
of hy poerisy (si Lys lye 


eable to siient 


‘is ” appli- 
acquiescence.” And 
truly. it must be owned, ‘that when 
- compl ining, and loudly too, of 
the e stu! ii: hea ag scr, ice.” whi nsw ri- 
ting books to aie ei the laweiver to 
innovate,” and wheu “ any where 
but in the Church calhne his people 
together, and exhorting them to co ni~ 
bine tor an altcrationinthe Rubric; 
he looks as little like a hypeerite as 
a man can do. But when he is éz 
the Church, * reading the prescribed 
liturgies, avoiding to preach torbid- 
den tenets, and teaching nothing but 
the religion ot the state,” 
he look fien? ‘There is something 
in this conduct beyoud ‘silent ac 
quiescence ;” and by what name then 
must his client be called, according 
to the casuist’s own shewing, at least 
one day in seven? In truth, he is at 
besta mere Proteus; a hypocrite on 
the Sunday, a right honest man on 
the Mone Lay 5 ministerially contem- 
plated, a very hy] ps crite: , individually y 
and civilly consider: yan honest, up- 
right character, who speaks his mind, 
and wears no disguises. One is here 
forcibly reminded ot the anecdote of 
a certain right reverend baronet, 
who, being reproved tor swearing, re- 
pled, that he did not swear as bishop 
ot , but as Sir Jonathan ——. 
The retort of lis reprover might sup- 
ply a seasonable re fection to any 
gentleman actiig the motley part 
described by our casuist;—** Ah, my 
Lord. but should Sir Jonathan —— 
go to the place ot torment, what will 
become of the bishop ot ?” 
The application is easy. 

Some S120. Gf gTnce, however, ap- 
peais anndst all this tereiversation 
and unfair dealing. This camehon- 
like character, this hypocrite and no 
hypocrite, is represented as hay 1Oli- 
ing the legislature for refief! ‘Lhe 
burden, it seems, after all, of sub- 
scriing, reading, and preaching every 
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thing but what a man believes to be 
true, Is not quite so light as not to 
press and gall him a little; so that, 
thou: oh, coltent indeed to Carry the 
weight, rather than vot ‘ avail him- 
selt of the benefice connected with 
his public office,” yet, of the two, if 
he might have his choice, he would 
not be sorry to be reteved! Now i 
cannot help observing, that in all this 
outcry tor relief, there is something 
very Whimsical, Itmay fairly be asked 
of these complainers, who groan 
under the burden of our articles 
and liturgies, Who has put the bur- 
den upon their backs? Has any onic 
force nt them to take it up or to carry 
it? Was it not their own choice at 
first to assume the burden? Is it not 
competent to them at any moment 
to throw it off? Why then must the 
peace of the whole neighbourheod 
be disturbed with their complainings, 
and honest people be summoned from 
their own business to come and help 
thein to eflect what they can so casily 
eifeet themselves? 

But in what, | would ask, consists 
this tyranny over conscience, of which 
the Church ot Ei igland is accused? 
Conceiving it to be very desirable, 
tor the sake of peace and good order, 
that men should be of one mind in 
an house, she has appointed:a test ot 
the religious sentiments of these wha 
otier themselves for admission into 
the Christian ministry within her 
pale. She compels none to take this 
test; and she suffers thase to dwell 
quietly by her waoreruseit. Wherein 
then is she to be blamed? Do not 
even her adversarics the same? Have 
they not, if not their thirty-nine are 
ticles, yet their conteffions of faith, or 
other tests answering the same end? 
Will they admit men to ordination 
Ainons the 7a, or to the pa istoral ¢ harge 
in their churches, whose religious 
principles do not accord with their 
ishould such persons at 


they not expected also to resign their 
office? 

Sut it is time we return to our 
autoaor, whose notions of the neces- 


stor b gsune i nae is t j 
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nation, differ materially from those 
we have e xpresse ‘d. 

“ Some persons similarly circum- 
etanced have indeed resigned their 
livings : display of sincerity and 
disinterestedness entitled to its appro- 
priate admiration, but not to the 
merit of facilitating the progress of 
reform. While public opinion ex- 
acts heavy pecuniary sacrifices as a 
fine for speaking out, silence will be 
sencrally preferred. The resigners 
of livings, to be consistent, must 
maintain that the magistrate has no 
right to decree a public religion ; for 
if the state establishes any religion 
whatsoever, there cannot but be some 
compromise with private judgment. 
It is impossible that the clergy should 
all exactly and entirely coincide 
with the system ordained by public 
authority, no two independent in- 
quirers having ever been found to 
interpret alike every single ‘text of 
Scripture.” 

Now the chief ground of this so- 
phistical argument is an assumption, 
wholly destitute of any Preentrse: See in 
fact, that the “ system ordained by 
public authority” fires the interpre- 
tation “ of every singlet text of Scrip- 
ture.” Ag neral outline of the 
doctrines of Scripture, embracing all 
important points, and sufficiently 
ainple to ensure the peace and edifi- 
cation of the Church, is indeed 
eeeeee out in her articles and 
liturgy ; but sco ype enough 1s still lett 
tor vt ly exercise of private judgment 
on a varicty of points of inferior mo- 
ment, by whieh the purity of 
faith is not likely to be affected, 
the unity of the spiri t violated. 4 hat 
a pos teegee and even an “ exact 
and ent ire coincidence’ aa the 
established system is not gi 
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the 
nor 


is prove ed edie controversy by the 
matter of fact. Those wis framed 
} eters We 7 } 

thik ATIC tf Dy 1t AS pr eCSumME .d wil ye 


adinitted to have exemplified the 
possibility of such a coincid 


There is all the sia ce of avhich 
the case admits that a creat propor- 
tion of the ene throughaut the 
and, for mis any years ¢ Liter - the sett} le- 


ment of the Church in 
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of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
were also of one mind on all the 
subjects comprized in her public 


formularies. All the writings of the 
men of that age which have come 


déwn to us, and the general consert 
of history during the same period, 

demonstrate that such was the case. 

And it is equally certain that a con- 
siderable part (to _ Speak modestly) 
of the existing clergy of the land so 

“exactly and entirely coincide’ m 
sentiment with the received system at 
the present day, that, were they 
called upon to deliver their opinions 
on all the great points of Christian 
doctrine, they would find themselves 
at a loss to devise terms which would 
convey them more clearly and pre- 
ciscly, than those which are employed 
in the thirty-nine ¢ — the book 
of re and the liturey. To 
the hypothetical arguments therefore 
oi our author, | would oppose an ar- 
gument drawn from experience. 

The concluding paragraph of this 
Curious case of conscience leaves us 
at a loss whether the author of it 
should be regarded as a Deist, or 
merely as a Socinian. The reader 
will judge for himself, 

An agreement to teach in the 
Church the re ligion of the sovercign 
is consequently the only practicable 
bargain between the state and the 
clergy, if uniformity be madea con- 
prt How opie better would it 
have been 


never to have proposec d the 
act of uniformity ‘i ‘all. but to have 
Late Sh; a Aric 
leit the priest and the parishi ioners at 
ss 


liberty, by a 


to very, at 


separate local concert, 
p pleasur: », their liturgies 
and their rites ; here to replace the 
pompous pageantry of C: tholici 1SIN $ 
there to imitate the chearful festivi- 
ties of Pacanism. Somewhere a 
Clarke might have instituted his 
Arianism ; yonder a Middleton his 
Anti-supernaturalisin; and the wise 
and s00d of every scct and sen- 
rt 
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18 On the Cultircation of Female Talents. 


with plilosophers; men of influence 


Knew no such system ; 
could raise 
Of natural worship, built on prayer and 
praise 
To ene sole God.” 


no such piles 


DRYDEN, 


“ Surely a petition for the repeal 
of the act of uniformity might, with 
entire propric ty, be subseribed by 
aly of the establis shed clergy, and 
would be received with compl: rence 
by those members of the legislature 
who are Most anxious to concillate 
the affections, and to extend the 
liberties of the Catholics and other 
Dissenters.” 

I leave these concluding flourishes 
of the casuist to speak tor themselves, 
having already tuken leave of the 


(Jaw. 
argumentative part of his case. I 
will only state, that I do not partici- 
pate in the author's surprize, that, at 
the Restoration, temples “ for natural 
worship were not built to the sole 
God.” The philosophers with whom 
the court then swarmed were proftli- 
gates, who worshipped no God at all ; 
and the dromes of that day, hap- 
pening to have more reverence for 
Christianity than has fallen to the 
share of the casuist and his triends, 
it is not easily to be conceived, that 
the project would ever offer itself to 
their thou: shts of huil ling tc mple s foi 
any other worship, than that which 
the Scriptures reveal and prese ribe 

or to any other God, than the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


N. G, 
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Vir. I’ ditor,. to cull Lhe 
attention of some of your Correspon- 


ALLOW me 
dents toa subject of much general 
unportance, and peculiarly interest- 
ing to parents: Tmean the question 
how far a Christian parent ought to 
carry the 
standing : 


cultivation of the under- 
nd talents of his daughters: 
Whether he ought to dep art, mn this 
respect, from the prevailing practice 
even ot many pious persons round 
him: and if some departure is ad- 
vised, to what point it ought to be 
carried; and also what cautions ought 
ft? be used in order to avoid the evils 
arising trom the 
ihe pew system. T have been often 
struck by the difference between 
those topics which interest the gen- 
tlemen, and those which occupy the 
conversation of the ladies. "The lat- 
ter indeed usually listen to the ob- 
servations of the former, during the 
short period of their sitting together 
at a dinner party; but they have 
sometimes seemed to me to hear with 
indifference discussions which have 


exercised the utmost talents of the 


very singularity of 


AANEOUS. 


— 


most nfellectual andividuals am tly 
company: and when the 
tachment is withdrawn, | have occa 
sionally been mortified to find how 
sreat an elevation was given to the 
conversation round the dining table, 
an elevation which indicated, as I 
feur, a corresponding depression ot 
the topics handled in the drawing 
room. 

Surely, Sir, the multiplication of 
subjects in which husbands and wives, 


4 | | 
femaie cde- 


brothers and sisters, nen and women, 
may umte. is desirable: 
sting system of 


and the ex- 
female education 
may be susceptible of varrous im- 
provements which shalt couduce to 
this object. They however who lead 
the way must be ander material dis- 
advantages. Does a parent, or docs 
a young woman herself endeavour to 
burst those bounds which 
have been prescribed in the care ot 
female 
** blue stocking” attaches to her; the 
imputation of vanity arises; many m0- 
dest and tind tricnds take the alarm ; 
low and ordin: ary minds are offended; 
the whole empire of dullness is put 
into commotion, and at length arrays 


Marrow 


educaiicn? ‘The name ot 
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‘self against her; and it is well a 


the numerous focs ice the peace ot 


the poor female adventurer do not 
fix upon her the character of a per- 
son who, however gifted and accom- 
plished, is little fitted for the ordinary 
matrimonial duties of life, and not 
very likely to marry; they themselves 
obvjousty contributing, by such ob- 


servations, to the accomplishment of 


On the other 
hand there is a real danger lest a su- 
periority of intellectual attainment 
should excite vamty; and lest the 
circumstance of having to tread a 
somewhat unbeaten path should pro- 
duce a variety of errors. ‘Phe world, 
HW) Mv opinion, is 1ndebted to those 
exalted spirits who so gallantly lead 


their own prophecy. 


the way, where there have been few 
footsteps before them; and if many 
of them should slip, anda tew should 
absolutely fall, let us not be discou- 
reed, Those who follow will mirk 
their steps, and profit: by them er- 
rors. 

Probably [shall be thought, by 
many of your readers, to have spoken 
TOO disrespectfully of the intellectual 
character of our Bingelish fadies, in 
the course of the preceding observa- 
tions. Permit me, therefore, im con- 
what | have said, to 
trouble you with a short passage Or 
two from the work of a modern wri- 
ter, a foreigner of distinction, who is 
supposed to have appretiated the 
British character, both male and fe- 
male, with considerable justness. 
english gentlemen are represented, 
in the work to which I allude, (a 
work which T am tar from meaning 
cenerally to recommend,) as having 


firmation ot 


their minds enlarged, and their ta- 
lents sharpened, by means of the 
share which the British constitution 
assigns to them in the government of 
the country. "This compliment to 


the men is meant, as | conceive, to 
bevonts nded, not merely to members 
of parliament, but to their numerous 
electors, to the magistracy, to all, in 
short, (and these are a most indefinite 
body), who interest themselves in po- 
litical concerns. ‘This influence of 
liberty upon the mind is both direct 
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and indirect: and doubtless it ope- 
rates, in some measure, upon the tfe- 
male character. ‘As there are 
every Where in England (says this 
writer) protessions and employments 
which exalt human neture, the men, 
in whatever place they may live, have 
the means of occupying themselves 
usefully; but the existence of the 
women (the remark Is here made with 
a reference to a retired corner of the 
island) must be very iusipid. ‘There 
are some women, who, by experience 
or retiection, have lMproved their 
understandings. -t have. known a 
few of these betray certain looks, 
employ some accents and let drop 
some words, uttered in a whisper, 
which were a departure from the 
common custom; but the chilling 
breath of the surrounding society 
nipped these promising buds. It 
these women had dared to vo 
acting and speaking out of the pre- 
scribed manner, 
been suspected 


Ol, 


would have 
to be half mad, or 
ot doubtiul character.” —** It is hit- 
tle facts and details, with minute 
and trifling comments upon them, 
which make up the whole of what 
is called conversation.”  “ Births, 
marriages, and deaths formed the 


Liev 


topics of our. socicty. We sat 
round the tea table many hours 


every day after dinner, Seven re- 
spectable ladies of the country were 
our usual guests. One ot these 
said to another, ‘ My dear, do you 
think the water boils enough to make 
the tea?’ © My dear, rephed the 
other, ‘ IT think it is too SOON, for the 
eenticmen will not be ready to come 
yet!’ § Do you think’ said a third, 
‘that they will sit long at table to- 
day?’ © Ido not know,” answered a 
tourth; $1 believe the eeneral elee- 
tion will be in the next week, end 
perhaps they will stay in the dining 
room to | ‘ No,’ 
said the fitth, §f rather think they 
are talking of the tox chase. The 
dinner now will soon be over’ ¢ J 


talk about that,’ 


have no such hope as yet,’ said the 
sixth, and then silence again reigned, 
Every quarter of an hour, a question 
of the wumost inditievence was asked 


~~’ a+ tac oot, 4 
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The ennui seemed continually to re- 
turn; and these women might justly 
have bee "1 SUppose ‘d unhappy, ii the 
habit formed from infancy had not 
taught them to think this kind of 
life supportable. At last the gentle- 
men cutercd; but the long expected 
moment scemed to preduce little al- 
teration as to the women. ‘The men 
continued their conversation round 
the fire; the ladies remained in the 
middle of the drawing reom, making 
tea; and when the hour of departure 
arrived, they went away with their 
husbands, each purposing on the 
next day to recommence the same 
round of dullness.” “I Bes d 
whole days in these societies. They 
drank tea: they played at cards: and 
the women grew old; always living 
in the same place, and alwa 
and saying the same things.” “ My 
dear child,” adds the writer, 
couniry docs not reseml| se 
The talents which you po 
enliven you 

give pleasure 


ae 
yS Gong 


** this 
ours. 
sess will 
In solitude: they may 
to your husband: but 
in the small towns of this island 
every thing that attracts attention 
excites envy; and you will have no 
chance of marrying if It is supposed 
that, in your taste or talents, you do 
not resemble others. ‘Those who at- 
tempt to subvert the fixed customs of 
the piace in which they live, are sure 
to suffer fromit. Ina narrow circle 
every thing is known, every thing is 
repeated; there is not much scope 
for emulation, but there is much tor 
jealousy ; and it is wiser to endure a 
little ennui than to be always en- 
countering faces expressive of sur- 


prise or ill-will; who for ever ask 
you wy you act as you are 
GOL 


Seaiie no apology, Mr. Editor, 
for troubling you with this long ex- 
tract. My object is to bring this 
topic bciore you, and to implore a 
free and fuli discussion of it. I 
wish, indeed, that advocates for each 
side should be heard; and more- 
over, that the subject should be 
placed on religious grounds. Pious 
persons appcar to me to differ consi- 
derably upen it. Some of them are 


[Jawn. 


fearful lest the cultivation of the un- 
derstanding and the talents should, 
like that false philosophy which is 
spoken of in Scripture, corrupt the 
mind from the simplicity which is 
in Christ. I freely contess teat lam 
not atraid of embarking too much 
intellect on the side of the Gospel. 
The question, however, which I pro- 
pose, narrows itself to the point of 
giving a greater degree of cultivation 
to the understandings of women; and 
the ground on which it has been prin- 
cipally rested, has been the expe- 
dicncy of qualifying them tor taking 
a larger share in the conversation of 
men. I could add other and stronger 
reasons, but J purposely reserve my- 
self. 

I will conclude by requesting that 
I may not be thought to judge so 
harshly of the general intellectual 
character of my country women, as 
the author whom I have quote ‘d; and 
also by observing, that there 1s a de- 
licacy and mo desty in English wo- 
men, which, in my opinion, elevates 
them § far above all their neighbours 
on the continent. 

S. P. 


. 
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The following letter ought to have made 
its appearance many montis ago; but 
was mislaid. The au.tuor, we doubt not, 
will excuse the del vy. 


-—-- ———— 


To the Editor of ‘he Christian Observer, 


MR. EDITOR, 

\s you make free in reviewing other 
Reviews, you will perhaps permit a 
reader to return you the compliment, 
by reviewing one of your Reviews. 
in taking this liberty, I am but 
claiming the privilege of an English- 
man: and however mean you may 
esteem my employment to be, I ex- 
ult in the freedom and privileges ot 
my country. Yes, Sir, I can ven- 


ture to criticise any work of the 
greatest nobleman in the land, with- 
out a fear of the consequences : and 
I assure you that I often sit in my 
corner, after the school hours, with 
one of your numbers in my hands, 
und make very shrewd remarks upon 
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it, wh ich I flatter np Lyse it would be ot 


er be 


gre: at se rvic eto you, 
as Penelo im Is. De 
not then my low situation; for though 
J am but mean aaelt i have had 
echolars who have aiterwards attained 
to high learning. With all your se- 
vere and grave looks, were you to see 
what line young ge ntlemen 
times call upon me, and aiter s shaking 
me by the hand in a most cordial 
manner, remind me of little 
anecdote which happened when they 
were first stammering out the letters 
of the alphabe t—I say were you to 
see this, with all your gravity, you 
svould be ready to smile. And yet, 
Sir, these were formerly my scholars, 
thouch now some of them have been 
at the university, and some have 
becn employed as writers in the 
Lord Chancellor’s office. You m: y 
suppose th cn, Sir, that [ have much 
experience in my own way; and the 
work about which I mean to take 
you to task, 1s “ the English Spel- 
ling Book,” by Mr. Lindley Murray, 
which you reviewed in pp. 247, 2438, 
of your present volume (ior 1800). 
But as lam not skilled w tre arts 
of reviewing, L will tell you my prin- 
cipal objection to this work, all at 
once. Mr. Murray, instead of se- 
lecting his reading lessons from the 
Bible, like my old friends Dilworth 
and Fenning, has banished every 
Scriptural expression from his Spel- 
ling Book, and has supplied the 
place with tales about cats: 
‘This, Sir, is a very fashionable me- 
thod ; but a method which is hkely 
to be attended with most serious con- 
sequences. As far as my reading 
will enable me to determine, it was 
first introduced by Mrs. Barbauld, 
who avowed her opinion, that the 
Bible was an improper book for ele- 
mentary schools. She has been fol- 
lowed by a whole host of minor au- 
thors. Were you to lock into the 
window of my school, on an evening, 
you would see almost a basket? fnlt 
of those books calicd a “ Reading 
made easy,” which are filled with 
taics from one end to the other. I 
vould say of them, as Dr. J ohns son 


present, 


sOoOmMe- 


ind dogs. 


~ of Heathen 
attention sasmaty from a 
hew tale of bad | bos \. 
Mr. aac has sanctioned the evil 


i | fythology: "Fhe 
retires 
a fom-cat, or a 


7 


pra “tice, and you inform us that bis 
6é 


1 
reading iCSSONns Are Very uppro- 


priate, amusing, and u: ful: and 
that as Uiey are tree from the pre- 
Val , tk unt ol irre hie ¥ sia eel 
ray i is been | siewed | vy De » NLavor, 
a learned cle ‘reyinan. ‘He, too, ie 


published a Spelling Book, in which 
there is net one sentence 
from the Bible, as if that was the 
only book which ought to have no 
place in the minds of infants. My 


selected 


oid triends. Dilworth and Fennine, 
when they did not make use of the 


precise words of Holy Scripture, 
Cast an alr of picty over their lan- 
guage, which, to me, is edifying, and 
not dis ple wis. to little 


a 
Cuildren. 

rev i. Se 

hose who view relicionas a glooms 

forbidding 


y thine, nay conceive that 


waoing: but 


_ 


mecrry taics are 


move ‘Th 
ie ae 7a . 
our, 1 IS psibe LO 


surely, connect 
i i t eara 4 : Th 
religion with a book, without making 


It appear unpkasant. And I cannot 
see Why lessons may not be geradu- 


, 


ated, saas to suit the child’s capacity 
and progress, and still preserve the 
appropriate language of Christianity. 
An example will shew you } 
fully what I mean. 

Dilworth. “ No man may put off 
the law of God. . The of God 
isno ill way. My joy is in God all 
theday. A bad manisa toe to God.” 

Mr. Murray. Where is 
There she is. Do not pull her by 
the tail: that will hurt he r. Charles 
does not like to be hurt: and puss 
does not like to be hurt. 
poor puss, Give her some 
Puss likes milk.” 

Dr. Macvor. 


nore 
Vay 


puss ? 


Stroke 
milk. 


‘© Look ! there is our 
dog Tray. Hehunts and takes good 
care of the house. He will bark, 
but he will not bite. Here 
sleck cat. She purs and trisks 
‘yacs her. tail.” 17 

| Tn the firsticf these eam} gles every 
child that is decustdsned tc say its 
pravers, wiil at once discover the re- 
sem ulance Pet wen the lan suage of 
its prayers and the Jangu of its 


c 
’ 
ine 


and 


IS a 


, 


age 
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spe ‘Hing d book. 
told, is one 

called Q rakers. And 
not so quick scented as the people 


Murray, I am 
of the people vulgarly 
though [I am 


mentioned by your brethren the 
Anti-Jacobin Reviewers, who could 
“wind a heresy at the distance of a 
leaoue,” yet I fancy that I can see 
marks of Mr. Murray’s religious at- 
tachments, both in his spelling book 
and lis grammar. Among that peo- 
ple it is not customary to teach chil- 
dren their prayers. But, Sir, I hope 
your cluldren say their prayers, in a 
very regular manner. And [| assure 
you, that im my school Penelope 
often makes the little ones kneel 
down to say their prayers, till they 
are quite perfect m repeating every 
petition. [have no quarre] with the 
people called Quakers. As to my- 
self, Tam very well satistied with 
good old mother Church, [ mean 
the Protestant episcopal Church of 
Eneland: and [ meddle not with 
others. But let any tra/y Chrestian 
reader peruse the examples here pro- 
duced, and siy which ts the most fit 
for the mouth of achild. Tam not 
so morose as to think that @// familiar 
stories are improper for children. 
My objection is that these books con- 
tain nothing of the Bible, and scarce 
any thing of a religious nature. 
Early impression§ are frequently 
lasting. When [| was an infant, a 
simp yle sentence from D:ilworth’ss spe |- 
ling book, made an impression on 
my mind, which has often been use- 
ful. It was this: ‘ He best can tell 
what is cood for me, him will I 
this been a story 

house dog, I 
should have lest the benefit of the 
sentence. And yet Dr. Mavorspeaks 
of Dilworth and Fennineg with great 
contempt, and styles them * the most 
tasteless and jonorant workmen.” In 
one respect their taste appears to me 
unexceptionable, ‘They loved ther 
ible, and seemed determined to lead 


4 ? me »? } 
co for help.” Had 


2 | , + ’ Ves =? } ‘ Frye e 
about Tray, tae great 


children to li sp out the lang Ud Be af 


reas mach as possi ible. Will: che 
Christiun Obsercer judge , this tosbe 
noproper? Bur. lot.us, sce how the 
learned Dr. has ‘mended the matter. 


[Jan 
Ilis spelling book contains a great 
number ot words divided into sylla- 
bles. And how are they divided? 
‘Take an example. Av-a-rice, aug- 
ur-y, big-ot-ry, bure-lar-y, cire-ul- 
ate, cor-pul-cnt, em-ul-ate, fist-ul-a, 
nat-ur-al. W hen my school is very 
full, Penelope helps me. — She often 
mikes the little ones laugh, by cau- 
tioning them against breaking their 
teeth with hard words, lest they 
should not be able to eat a crust, 
when they oct home im the evening, 
Now | cannot help thinking that the 
Dr. has made his words harder than 
they needed to be; and tospell them 
in his way would be enough to break 
the teeth of great big children. In 
short, Sir, | am an advocate for im- 
provements in the art of teaching ; 
but they must be such improvements 
as manitestly appear to all men, and 
especially such as have no tendeney 
to lower my esteem of the Bible. 
Mir. Murray's work is ingenious; but 
lis mgenuity will not be pereecived 
by a child, and therefore must lose 
some part of its cect ; and by omit- 
tig to select any of his lessons from 
the Bible, or inthe peculiar language 
t Christianity, his book is so much 
secularized, that no truly Christian 
parent would wish it to be brought 


mto common use in the education of 


cluidren. 
ABECEDARIAN,. 





ace LS. cee 
Fer the Christian Obserrer. 

EPITAPID IN INDIA. SACRED ‘TO 

THE MEMORY OF A LADY WHO 

DIED AT SEA, ON HER RETURN 

FROM INDIA ‘CO ENGLAND. 
“Jn the season of youth, and 
amidst the allurements of Eastern 
wealth and luxury, she studied to 
practise every Christian virtue: But 
her chief praise was picty towards 
God. Before her health appeared 
to decline, she had learned to draw 
near to God in prayer, and to medi- 
tate oa dis holy word. And when 
her affliction came, these plous ex- 


ercises became her chief delight.— 
She considered that her heavenly 
Father had permitted the visitation 
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ee 


1808.] 
of illness, and the pain of long ab- 
bENCCS trou her family, that her soul 
mightbeearly wee unedtrom the world, 
an ¢ matt ured fer that heavenly state 
TO WI ich she was soon fo be he alle dd, 
In her many voyages (rendered ne- 
cessary by her consumptive malady) 
she spe 
but‘ Religious 
* consecrated every 


armmonust strangel’rs ; 
Hope” she sald, | | 
place.” She passed the Mquinoctial 
line of this terrestrial 
times. hetore she Was pe rmiutted to 
ascend to her heavenly When 
she perceived that her dissolution 
was drawing near, she evinced great 
satisfaction at the divine will: but 
remembered with paimtul solicitude 
rinfunt children.—In her lasthour, 
she besought the Lord earnestly for 
her two little daughters, that they 
might be brought up in his fear and 
admonition, aun rel taught ce) 
* seck the narrow way, which leadeth 
wito life.” And these, her words, are 
here reeorded, that her children and 
others may read her testimony, and 
study to imitate her bright example. 
She died in the 24th year ot her ae, 
The tame of conquerors, philoso- 
phers, and statesmen, lives for a time 
in what the world catls * the annals 
of glory,” but the lite of the humble 
above mentioned, is true 
will be eternal. 
nation will sometimes tene- 


vlobe sevelh 


rest. 


! 
be e ATLA 


person 
alg 'Y, and her fame 
A Wi hole 


, 

mar : 

’ Tic wy 
BAe 2 a) 


stip the memory of ainan, 
Lived a splendid lite without 
Crod, and terminated a brilliant 
career without repentance. But 
the recording anvels at Grod’s ri ign 
hand will inscribe in the book of Lite 

the fame ot that spirit, 
who hath had Courage to conten 
the opinion of the world when it 
Opposes the law of God; to be sin- 


cular in that which is good: and to 


- 


WV ay » thas 


and vlory 


so + a * iwareiend ee = 
tore men ther trespasses >—wno 
4 ae ee ; : ; x 
hath, had fe isdom to aS. * Wioat 
Ae } S . oe) * 
Shall 1f prot a man, HW ne gain 


? 


whole world and lose his own so 


’ 
VT 
and 


' } } ya ts ' ‘ 
fo understand that 


oft ce’ y tray *, 5 ly 19a, oe T% , 4 re OP ‘ +) 
. RATSICHCe Her 9 cit DUC Tne COoM- 
, > ; = “~~ an - ] . 
mepcement of our beings. and a@ shert 
’ 
‘CHIN OF PrOHaAuUGN for honour, Ck 
, , : . 
Ray ry Her bat, t . > { 
me savt abtiliie al re ¥ ~W iY a vA) a4 > 
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nt much of her time alone, or 


~Zs 
Humility; willing to be unknown, 
and of no wr 1 Gmvengst men, 
eo that she mig be great in the 
sight of the ei Ala ot hath had 
Piety ; lifting up her voice in daily 


praise and prayer to the great author 
of her bemyg, and accounting Jes 
w@ rational and pleasing service :— 


whohath had Good [Forks ; practising 
hot only those popular virtues, 
ed generous and charitable, 
even bad men may perform ; 


cali- 
which 
but ex- 
ercising herself im those seli-denying 
duties, which Christ hath taught; 
‘ifany man will be my disciple, let 
him deny himself, and daily take up 
his cross and tolluw me 2’—who hath 
had Faith, * the evidence ot things 
not seen ;” looking ' 
the season of health 


forward during 
and prosperity, 
to a mansion in the skies, and bes 
heving the record which 
een of his Son, that 
atoning there 1s 
sins; and whenit appeu 
will of God that she should die, 
* desiring to depart, as being far 
better.” 

When 
and sta 
like » these, al nd exhibita 
of right reason, let 
enrolled in th 


hadmace heeds Not 


God hath 
through his 
remission of 
red to be the 


blood 


] los 20 
eee ()s Oph Rag ~y 


COnqUecTOrs, ! I} 
pork sry | CG ls 


aula > saat! 
like bee! reise 
vheir 


eannals of glor Vy. 


nhumes be 
Hier 
to be recor fo d bere. 
She sought nota name amongst men, 
fier record ison high.” 
ORKIENTALIS. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 
fave been highly with 
the account of Dr. Buchanan’s Re- 
searches in ‘Travaicore, and parucnu- 
that part of it 
speaks of the 


ora tified 


which 
Jewish colonies there, 
and in other paris of the Last. For 
Li hough the » Bible te lls us Ui Ne at Shi: me 


Ten Tinh 


ie 
larly with 


ZY daeektl the 
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‘Ss Into 
it does 


their subse- 


lane 


lng 1s Certaln, 


VG berry the) ir ‘ Ot a LL ‘YOr peo cople ‘d 
that with others. .As, however, their 
. 4 
customs. would mark them as a se- 
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find some traces of them inthe coun- 
tries of the Fast, and we may hope 
that we have now a prospect of hay- 
ing our curiosity highly gratified. 

As it may be a considerable time 
before we are favoured with a ful] 
account of Dr. Buchanan’s inqui- 
ries, many 6 ‘f your readers may not 
be displeased to have an opportunity 
of perusing the following extract 
from Mr. Moeurice’s Indian Antigl til- 
ties, Vol. IL. p. 523,34, trom which 
if appears, that the 


colony of Jews Mm PYavanecore, 1S nol 


ms 


( “astence of the 


anew discovery, tiough it was for- 
merly received by the learned with 
some degree of hesitation, _ was 
evidently of such a nature as to ren- 
dera much fuller veitieation highly 
desirable. 

“A very interesiing, and, if true,” 
says Mr. Maurice, ‘Sa Very nipor- 
tani piece of historical information, 
IS 1% Jated j in the decount of the East 
Indies, by My. Hamilton, since it 
appears to account ior a very large 
portion of those ten disperse d tribe S, 
Whose place of residencs . Over since 
the period of their c captivity, has so 
long been the object of curious in- 
vestigation among the learned. <A 
colony of Jews, to the amount of no 
less than eighty thousand families, is 
esserted by that author, on the au- 
thority ot the Dutch records. at 
Cranganore, on the coast of Mala- 
bar, to have anciently flourished, 
the kingdom of Cochin, under judges 
and elders of their own election. 
Their traditional history, which they 
anxiously preserve on copper-plat S, 
deeply engraved in Hebrew charac- 
ters, deposited in the sanctuary of 
the synagogue, relates, that their an- 
cestors came thither be fore the down- 
tall of the sabylonish —— and 
that history descends, a recular 
series of events, fron a reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar to the present time. 
It announces them to be o f the tribe 
of Manasses, and describes their te- 
dious journey of three years, from 
Baby lon to the COAST ot Malabar, 


oot 


the various sufferings which this mi- 

« ea al mer > 6M rye +17 ( 
serable sage exiled race, amounting 
Ss; endured 


to CW ty tho Usai nd tamil 


in their progress thither; the hospi- 
table reception they met with from 
the natives; their thri ving commerce; 
their increasing population; the pe- 
riod of their highest power and ag- 
crandization, and that of their gra- 
dual decline, down to their present 
number, of about four thousand fa- 
milies only.—A_ similar colony, if 
we may believe the Jesuits, esta- 
blished themselves in China.” 


y. F. Th. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Tir main object of the following 
verses is to call up an action of na- 
tional valour suited to the present 
crisis, and very different from that 
spirit of boastful, and, at the same 
time, lazy courage, which seems to 
ine generally (1 wish it may not be 
fatally) prevalent. If ability to 
fitht consists in thinking ourselves 
able, we have nothing to fear from 
France, with all Europe -at her heels. 
If railing be a good "substitute for 
horse and foot and wrayer our mi- 
litary preparations are already am- 
oles. But I cannot help being of 
opinion, that words are only wind, 
and that true heroism never despises 
danger too much to prepare against 
it. 

Possibly the little p oem Isend you 
has not a sufficiently religious turn 
to suit your miscellany. Should 
you think not, shall cheerfully ac- 
quiesce inits rejection. At the same 
time, I would beg to remind you, 
that public-spirited exertions are 
now become a duty very pressing on 
every individual, and that to recom- 
mend them irém any motives that 
are not unchristian, is to do a feeble, 
perhaps, but a good service. 

Several patriotic poems and songs, 
of the pr esent day, struck me as too 
much encouraging that indolent con- 
fidence which I have before men- 
tioned. It was this circumstance 
which made me, on the present occa- 
sion, a songster. 


TYRT£LUS MICKRUS. 
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Thicker storms around us break ; 
Albion! rise to strive alone ; 

Long the game and deep the stake; 
All is ein’ d, or all is gone. 


Zouse, then, patriots, now or never! 
Lion-hearts and eagle-eyes! 

ouse for once, but that for ever! 
Toil alone can win the prize. 





. Lo, where Victory shews the crown, 
On a far-off hill discern'd ; 
Lo, she points to late renown, 
Hardiy sought and slowly earn'd. 


+\2 9 or ew 1races’s u? UCA. 
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By On a rock she plants her throne, 
* 


Quickly scann'd by curious eyes, 


But the hero's feet alone 


Scale the steep and reach the prize, 


Dreaming courage, short endeavour, 


indolence which vaunis couceal, 


Flutt'rings of the heart that never 


Felt the swell which heroes feel 
? 


Valour, ere the combat, crown'd, 


Triumphs blind, which ruin cures, 


Hence! ayoid the hero’s ground ; 


Hence! lie needs uot aid like your's. 


He, the arduous race pursuing, 


Tracks its length with gaze serene; 


Re, the distant landanark viewing, 


Sternly counts the waves between. 


y Pee Be ’ } 
; Does she ask for lazy pride, His the vigorous vital pow’r 
; Haughty boast, and threatening tone? Which the waste of years survives, 
t For the blood whese coward tide Yet, through each sueceedine hour, 
= Pee fone . 3 roars ¢ ° ’ ys 
t [oils for feats of words alone? Lives a thousand cowards’ lives. 
(? ° 
| No, she asks the sou! that flies His the dangers, his the spoil ; 
J . Se ee “Any ° 
Ere the voice a sound prepare ; Bright but dearly- pure has‘ bays ; 
2) . 8 P ~~) ee 
- Or the spirit that allies Wounding warfare, wasting toil, 
, Words of fire with deeds of dare. Are the price the hero pays. 
iY 
A Fitful efforts does she ask ? Rouse, then, patriots, now or never! 
' Fiashing quickly, quickly gone? Rouse for hard but high suecess! 
r Heats that die, ere aalf the task, Rouse for once, but that for ever! 
re ’ emai > tack > 
| Virtue’s glorious task, be done? This the effort Heaven will bless! 
i~ 
\- No! she asks the flames that glow 
if Through ten thousand blasts secure » 
i ’ Hearts of stoutest woof, that know 
te . rr , 
- Kame’s best secret-—To ENDURE. 
st 
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. must be sensible, that Christ and Kis 
apostles, in the it direct and un- 
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reserved manner, recogmze the divine 
authority of the old testament ; and, 
if he be a Christian believer, he must 
be satisfied, upon that evidence, that 
the old testament Is true and divine. 
This would be sufficient in defect: of 
all other evidence. Yet° it must be 
acknoWledged, that 1t would be de- 
sirable to find in the Jewish records 
appropriateand independent evidence 
of their truth; and it would be uni- 
versally regarded as a very serious 
discourayement, did the  circum- 
stances attending them in their de- 
scent to our times, whether external, 
or internal, afford as they might d is 
consistently with the truth of the 
records, a presumption of greater or 
less strength against them. Tow the 
case stands w ithrespect to these vene- 
rable documents has been frequently 
and ably displayed. But while any 
thing further is to be atturned we 
ouvht net to consider our 
done 5 


work ts 
and while error is daily torti- 
fying and adorning itself by the 
perversion of every discovery with 
which the labours of an inquisitive 

‘are rewarded, at would be hard 
indeed, that truth should be denied 
the legitimate use of these advan- 
TALES 5 and that, through the negti- 
Lence of its aadvociuttes, they should 
be permitted LO vIVe ull their force 
to the opposite side. 

The work betore us undertakes 
but a part of this copious subject. 
Nhat part, however, is well chosen. 
The character of Moses and the 
Mosaic @conomy, which are dis- 
pliyed in the last tour books of the 
Pentateuch, may be 
the centre and fowidation of the 
whole divine dispensation anterior to 
Christianity, 
dispensation be true, and by neces- 
sary consequence divine, the truth 
and divinity of the remaining portion 
of the old testament follow of course ; 
lth ough that portion, has }ts sippro- 
priate ‘and additional evidence, an 
evidence indeed of validity sufficient 
to stand alone. It must, however, 
be acmitied, that any ‘defect of 
proof in the Mosaic records would 


propoitionally detract from even the 


considered as. 


as recorded. © Tf this. 





(Jar. 

proper evidences of the subsequent 

and connected records. Dr. Graves 
confines himself to the last four 
books of the Pentateuch, because, as 
he justly alieges, the book of Genesis 
is a work pertectly distinet from the 
remainder of the Mosaic writings, 
and, were it treated with the aecu- 
racy and particularity which it de- 
serves, would by itself occupy vo- 

lumes,’and intrench vu ipon a province 
in Which the industry of others has 
left proportionally but few vacancies. 
Our author has stil further and very 
largely contracted his plan by con- 
nine: “himself chie ly to the Internal 
kvidence by which the books in 
question are supported. In this we 
think he has done wisely, ‘The Ex- 
ternal Evidence on the subject has 
been Jargely and well detailed: but 
the Internal has employed the la 

bours of few. The work of Dr. 
Graves was therefore a desideratum 
in the biblical library, and, were it 
but moderately executed, ought to 
be received with candour and grati- 
tude. But of that candour which 
implies indulgence to imperfectidns, 
it will stand in but ditthe need, and 
lis claim upon justice on account of 
the abilities of its execution is very 
powertul, with the 
wuthor, that Bishop Warburton has 
protessedly assumed this very pro- 
vince: but whoever is acquainted 
with the character and writings of 
thet distinguished ema must be 
sensible that much is left to be done 
on almost every subject which he 
has undertaken; and that the person 
who will take the pains to follow him 
in the field which has employed his 
sickle, may find the gleanings quite 
us plentiful as the harvest. 

— We can scarcely imagine a finer 
field for displaying the philosophy of 
evidence, and for exercising those 
talents which are peculiarly adapted 
for the discovery of it, than is sup- 
phed by the records of the old 
testament, and particularly by those 
of Moses. The internal evidence of 


We are aware, 


Judaism, as exhibited in the last 
books ot the Jewish legate, has never 
been represented to that extent, and 
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with that luminousness and syim- 
metry of concurring proot, of which 
itis apable, and : whar h it deserves, 
The work therefore is not 
only important, but ina great mea- 
sure orl vinal. ‘he observations by 
which Dr. Graves justifies his ewn 
plan and conde musthat of an author's 
confining himself exelusively — or 
principally to the consideration and 
refutation of objections, are so just 
in themselves, and 


pre selit 


and we ahty SO 


wp plicable to every subject cither of 


religion or morals, that we shall con- 


sider our readers as inde bted to us 


for extracting a considerable part of 


them. 

‘ Those who were employed in refuting 
the objections of any one particular anta- 
gonist, were ahiost inevitably led to mag- 
nity these objections beyond their relative 
importance, in any general consileration 
of the subject: Phe same writers also fre- 
quently were induced to employ their at- 
tention almost exclusively on such passages 
as scemed obscure or objectionable, and 
pass with less distinct notice the clear and 
direct arguments and proofs, which were 
to be derived from those parts of the sa- 
cred history which scepticism itself could 
scarcely venture to attack ;—Thus  sut- 
fering the adversary of revealed truti to 
lead its advocate, trom the strongest to the 
weakest ground, and prevent him from em- 
ploving those topics which would operate 
most powerfully on every candid and un- 
prejudiced mind. Works constructed en- 
tirely on this plan, have sometimes a most 
pernicious ettect on the young, the unin- 
formed, and the wavering; they lead them 
Revelation as consisting 
chiefly of obscurities, and founded chiefly 
on questionable facts ; While on rie COl- 
great traths it establishes as 
clear and intelligible as they are anelein. 
and the series of proofs on which it rests, 
When viewed in their natural order, are 
so firmly connected and plainly conclusive, 
that if considered with attention and’ can- 
dour, they carry with them the fullest con- 
viction ; and when coytrasted with the im- 
probabilities which must be credited with- 
out proof, and the wild conjectures which 
must be admitted as certain, by those who 
reject ail supernatural interposition in the 
history of relivion, render it evident that 
blind credulity is much more imputable to 
those who believe the sacred history to be 
fulse, than those who.admit it to be tr ue ; 
eid that sound reason ape pullosophy for 


to consider 


trary, the ; 
, 
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from being cpposed to religious faith, in 
reality coalesce with and support it.” Vol. 
I. pp. viii—x. 

No intelheent advocate of the 
Bible pretends to affirm, that no dif- 
ficulties or obscurities are to be found 


init. Onthe contrary the 'y fecLand 
admit them with readiness. They 
are indeed, when they see the advan- 


tuge whieh } is made ot them, and the 
plausibility which they afford ty in- 
tidclity, sometimes tempted to  re- 
eret this circumstance ; although 
without it, it 1 evident,. that the 
Scriptures would not present that 
touchstoue to the dispusitions of m ‘Dy, 
Which best suits the general plan of 
the divine proceedings with the hu; 
man race. Where the heart is averse 
from the truths of revelation, the un- 
derstanding immediately takes covert 
under its difficultics ; and a depraved 
mind has a natural tendency to pro- 
duce and confirm a perverse judg- 
ment. Men of this description often 
gain an advantage in little skirmishes 
with | the vut-posts of Revelation, bu 
they are utterly unable to grapple 
di the main body; and the ‘y have 
always had so much wisdom as not 
to attempt it. The diificulties of 
Scripture are a trial even to those wha 
cannot be said to harbour a dispo- 
sition hostile tu it: nay, they are 
so even to its decided friends, They 
elide down the stream of its, obvieus 
truths, those which determine | its. 
character, stamp its importance, and 
constitute the great mass of its sub= 
stance, with rapidity and a degree of 
listlessnge 63 While its diflic alties, by 
their very nature, arrest. their pro 
gress, and make a demand of ae a 
portion of their attention, both with 
respect to intensity and duration, ag 
materially to diminish the relative 
influence of what Js plain, and to 
magnity, with equal injustice, their 
own iniluence. It cannot indecd 
be said of such persons, that they 
know the religion of the Bible only m 
its ditticulties : but the bearing of 
this observ: itlOl Upon thei LOQ 
much toundatjon Be to Geserve they 
serious consideration. 
After such r-flections, and more 


has 
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especially after reading the paragraph 
which has been quoted from the au- 
thor before us, we felt some surprise, 
notwithstanding the author's apdlogy 
for it, that he should make and enti- 
tle the third part of his work, con- 
sisting only of three, and that much 
the Jargest, occupying almost the 
whole of the second volume, a “ Re- 
view of Objections.” Many of the 
subjects, although affording the foun- 
dation of objections, are of a direct 
and positive description, containing 
important circumstances relative to 
the Mosaic dispensation, and might 
therefore have been thrown under one 
or other of the former heads. But 
we feel, that it 1s time to come to the 
substance of the work itself, 

The tirst Lecture of the first Part 
proposes to prove, that the Jewish 
nation has received the Pentateuch, 
as containing the only authentic his- 
tory of thar lawaiver and his in- 
stitutions, from the very @ra when 
these nistifutions commenced to the 
present day. This has evidently 
been a part of the national creed 
backwards to the time of the return 
from the Babylonish captivity; and 
assuming, as must be done in the pre- 
sent enquiry, untess anew and very 
extensive field is to be entered upon, 
the veneral or substantial credibility 
of the whole remainder of the Jewish 
scriptures, Dr. Graves has, by a 
Minute and satisfactory examimation 
of particulars, made it evident, that 
the books of Moses were fully re- 
cogmized, both as to their existence 
and their authority, back to the very 
time of his immediate successor, 
Joshua. 

The authenticity and truth of the 
records under consideration Is proved 
in the second Lecture, from the sub- 
ject and structure of the history, so 
for as the facts are not miraculous, 
And here the aternad part of the 
aryument begins, ‘The Mosaic his- 
tory, itis well known, is professedly 
the foundation ot the religious and 
civil institutions of the Jews, The 
records pre tess to be contemporary 
with the facts recorded, The laws 
Hnposed by them> determine the 





Tax, 


temporal interests of the persons con- 
cerned, in the most important arti - 
culars; the distribuuion, descent, 
and tenure of property. ‘The events 
recorded were recent and public: 
they were, without including the 
miracles, of a very singular nature. 
The simpheity ; the extreme particu- 
larity respecting the tabernacle and 
priests, the gencalogies and gceogra- 
phicat divisions ; the impartiality of 
the history, so different from the re- 
lations of Josephus recording the 
same events, (although this historian 
is comparatively Impartial) are cir- 
cumstances which pewerfully cor 
roborate the conclusion impressed 
by the preceeding. ‘Phe worl: has 
never khown, and we are confident 
never will know, @ national impos- 
ture attended with similar indications 
of truth. It is questionable, whether, 
in writings of such a descrip tion 
and with such conse quences, the very 
intimation, if clearand explicit, that 
they were contemporary with the 
facts recorded, would not exclude 
the possibility of their reception, if 
they were false: itis the undoubted 
reception of the legislative books of 
the Pentateuch by the whole Jewish 
nation, compared with their contents, 
and the manner in which those con- 
tents are exhibited, which renders it 
incredible beyond precedent, and 
perhaps beyond possibility, that they 
should not be authentic, as far as the 
natural events are concerned ; or that 
they should have been forged in a 
subsequent age. ‘This argument had 
be@n more concisely, but very deci- 
sively handled by Bishop Stillingfleet 
Org. See. Book ii, ch. i, §iv, to the 
end, 

The third and fourth Lectures are 
an attempt to apply to the books of 
‘Moses the same mode of argument 
which has been so ably, and with so 
much originality, prosecuted by the 


late Archdeacon Paley, with respect 
to St. Paul’s writings. When the pau- 
city of materials in the case betore 
us, and the inconsiderable number of 
documents, coincident im their gene- 
ral subject,are taken into the account, 
we belicve that no considerate judge 
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will deny Dr. Graves the merit of 
having discovered a greater number 
of undesigned coincidences m the 
books which he examines, and ot 
having exhibited them with much 
ereater force of evidence, than he 
could easily have imagined was pos- 
sible. ‘The argument is applied tirst 
to facts not miraculous, secondly to 
those which are. And this acute 
writer justly observes, after a very 
important admission of Lord Boling- 
broke himself which he might have 
guoted, that the structure of the 
Mosaic history is such, that the 
events not miraculous cannot be se- 
parated trom those which are $0. 
There is an individuality in it which 
renders it necessary cither to receive 
or reject it in a body. The subject 
of these two Lectures will not admit 
of being epitomised, as Dr. Paley 
has observed, after having in vain 
attempted it with respect to his own 
work. ‘The argument arising from 
undesigned coineidences, especially 
if the instances are strong, that is, 
if the intricacies are great and the 
solution decisive, is very gratifying 
to the mind. ‘There is much of the 
pleasure of a discovery in it; and 
we attach to it the idea of ingenu- 
‘Truth, instead of obtruding 
her decisions, appears to be detected 
in the effort to conceal herself. The 
argument is simple, disembarrassed 
trom all others, and wherever it Is 
found it communicates an accession 
of evidence. We are ready to ad- 
mit, that the degree of evidence, at- 
torded by this species of argument, 
muy vary from a mere presumption 
to the highest probability, and that it 
never riscs to demonstrative cer- 
tainty; since the same ingenuity 
which is able to discover, trace, and 
display the argument when exempli- 
hed, might in the first instance have 
invented it, and applied it to the sup- 
port of a forgery. We may perhaps, 
however, apply to this subject the 
remarkable observation of Cicero, 
concerning the more abstruse parts 
of knowldee: Nam neque tam est 
acris acies in naturis hominum et in- 
Eons, ut res tantas quispiam, nisi 
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monstratas, possit videre: neque tan- 
ta tamen in rebus obscuritas, ut eas 
non penitus acri vir’ ingenio cernat, 
se modo adspexerit *; Indeed the 
coincidences, as Dr. Paley has made 
to appear in the writings of St. Paul, 
and Jr. Graves in those of Moses, 
are of such a nature, that had anim- 
postor thought of them, which ts the 
first improbability, and been able to 
Interweave them with so much sim- 
plicity and apparent waht of design 
into the rest ot his fiction, which is a 
second and,still greater; it is proba- 
ble he would at once have rejected 
an expedient, which he mightnata- 
rally expect would mislead many 
into the idea of inconsistency, would 
certainly give them some embarras- 
ment, and in allprobability defeat 
the object of his mposture. Cer- 
tain it is, that, if he understood any 
thing of the powers of the human 
mind, as they have been ascertained 
by human history, he must have cal- 
culated upon waiting upwards of /a 
thousand years, before this ingenious 
instrument of deception would ope- 
rate to the purpose intended. In 
short, we are stutisfied, that there 5s 
not an individual who can persuade 
himself to believe, that the argument 
which we have been considering is 
the effect of artifice. 

The fifth Lecture proposes to 
prove, what had been asserted be- 
fore, but is here considered at length, 
that the common and tolraculous 
events of the Mosaic history ‘ure in- 
separable. ‘The reasoning we con- 
sider as incontrovertible. At p. 190, 
Dr. Graves remarks the’ circum- 
stance, that some ot the miracles, 
we may say all; were partly natural. 
We shall shortly have to make some 
observations of our own Oa this sub- 
ject. 

In the sixth, or concluding Lecture 
of tins part, the. loarned author ap- 
plics to the miracles of the Mosaic 
history, the four rules, or eriteria of 
truth, which have made the name of 
Lestie so iflustrions. Dr. Graves has 
made a trifling alteration, in order 

* De Orat. Lin, ‘Tom. 1, p.130, col, 1, 
ed, Lond, {60l, > 
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to adapt them more accurately to his 
purpose. ‘The “ short method with 
the Deists” is a mest decisive de- 
fence ot Revelation; and the fittest, 
perhaps, on aceount of its size and 
its conclusivencss, to be put into the 
hands of an intelligent and candid 
person, who really doubts. 

In vindicating the miraculous cha- 
racter of the k ading events recorded 
in the Mosaic history concerned, Dr. 
(craves observes, “ In the plagues in- 
flicted upon Egypt, it is true that vi- 
sible agents were, 1 Most instances, 
employed; and these producing et 
fects correspondent to their natural 
pawers.” Ile adds, very justly, 
“but their introdu@tion, their de- 
gree, and their contmuance, are 
plainly subservicnt to the command 
of the Jewish lawgiver; and that, 
when it was impossible he should 
have any natural power to hasten, 
to limit, or to direct the lr operations.” 
pp. 203, 204. Here is a series of 
miracles partly natural. ‘Lhe ad- 
vancement of topographic and phy- 
sical] knowledge in modern times has 
discovered, that many of these mira- 
cles have more of nature in them 
than has gencvally been gupposed. 
The zealous enemies of revelation 
have seized this circumstance with 


great eagerness and pleasure, as if” 


theiy own cause were materially pro- 
moted, or even decisively estab lishe d 
by it. Dr. Geddes, as the volume 
before us will evince, has pariicu- 
larly distinguished himseit in this 
service, Those whose great quairel, 
at least professedly, with the religic is 
of Moses and Christ is, that they 
appeal to miracles as their creden- 
tials, seem to consider it as essential 
to a miracle, that it should be mira- 
cle throughout, and to regard every 
meredient which nature has put into 
the composition, as detracting trom 
the character to which it pretends. 
They would have the histories of our 
Saviour’s lite, for imstance, in order 
to establish their claim to Inspira- 
tion, to be written, not by eye-wit- 


nesses of that life, and associates of 


the person concerned, but a Chinese 
ora Hottentot, a babe or an ideot, 


It would please them, (for we must 
at least feign the simplicity to sup- 
pose them sincere,) that the E ZV p- 
tans, in the time of Moses, should 
never have known what blood, frogs, 
lee, flies, & ce. & ec. were before. Wow 
we contend, that unless there were a 
considerable portion of what is na- 
tural in these miracles, unless the 
subjects of them were natural, it 
could not be ascertained, that the ag- 
gregate oi the act or event was mira- 
culous; ; it could not have been mira- 
culous. to those who witnessed them, 
The nature of a thing or operation 
Inust insome degree be known, in or- 
der that we may judge whether any 
of the phenomena attending it be 
agreeable or contrary to that nature. 
The more extended our eXperience, 
and the more accurate ow knowledge 
of natural thins s, the better able are 
we to ascertain when they transgress 
theirnature. And i nversely, the less 
our acquaintance W ‘th them, the less 
are we adequate to determine, whe- 
ther any circumstance attending them 
be or be not contormable to their 
latural powers. An entire miracle 
is no miracle. They are the c7rewn- 
sfauecs which determine the miracle. 
Let the circumstances of the Egyp- 
tiun iflictions be attended to, and 
it will be utterly impossible to avoid 
the mference; even although we 
should not insist, which we do, that 
the time of these events, and the num- 
ber of infesting animals were unpre- 
cedented. Iti is mere dotage to at- 
tempt to explain away, or, if we may 
so use the term, to naturalize, the 
miracles under consideration, while 
the aecount of them, as it stands in 
L’xodus, is admitted. 

‘The second part of this work pro- 
poses to defend the religion, mora- 
lity, and policy of the Mosaic law, 
and to deduce trom its excellence, in 
each of these branches of its con- 
tents, @ presumption of its divine 
oriin. It is not our purpose to 
abridge the work before us any far- 
ther than we conceive to be condu- 
cive to the farming a just yudgnient 
of its merits. We shall therefore 


dismiss the first article and lecture, 
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by oO! hserving, that alt! ough the ob- 
viousness of What It must contain 
renders it unnecessary to give any 
account of contents, the ability 
which is displayed m it will reward 
the perusal even of one who is far 
from being new to the subject. A 
note, pp. 958, &c. exhibits the sen- 
timents of Hume and Gibbon on the 
rclivion of heathenism, and at the 

ne time furnishes a memorable in- 
stance, how far the understanding 
may be darkened and depraved in 
those who do not like To Te tain God 
jn their knowledge. In discussing 
the morality of the Mosaic law, Dr. 
Graves uses the term in its utmost 
latitude. In this lecture the con- 
tents of the decalogue are judiciously 
contrasted with the public ilow- 
ances and injunctions of hee ithe nism 
on the 


its 


This is a cir- 
cumstance which deserves to be no- 
ticed and insisted upon. [t is not 
enough to select laws and sentiments, 
ri nfessedly excellent, from the poli- 
tical institutions and writings of the 
heathens; the wire system must be 
taken together; and if it be corrupt 
In uny part, and the more so the 


saine subject. 


greater and more essential the cor- 
rupt tion, it must be condemned. The 
adversaries of C hristlanity have al- 


Ways been extreme y assiduous 1) re- 
commending the elegance or the to- 
lerance, or the co nviviality, or the 


‘ism. They have 
even ventured to appeal to its morals; 
hoping, that by one or other of these 
qualities, estimable or agreeable, the 
true religion may sufier in the com- 
parison, And although this Dagon 


splendour of heather 


has re peatedly fallen ie on his 
face } ome ‘ the ‘ark ot ic Lord, and 
in the fell has lost ce head and 
limbs, his obsequious worshippers 
ss . 
Stith exert themselves, With exem- 
plary patience and gravity, to set up 
*}, SY Pa 7 WwW . ‘ 
Rade OA tip. 

A*s e aw > « ° 

At pp. 317, &c. is a long note 

Xx | 


concerning the intention of th: 
¢ , . fe ? 

suic Ritual. It would not have at- 
tracted our attention so sensibly had 
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St 
\itual of the Hebrew Worship. As 
critics, we, in common with our bre- 
thren, inherit so much of the spirit of 
departed chivalry, as to wish to set 
the whole world to rights on subjects 
of literature; and thercfere we do not 
think it proper to pass over this occa- 
sion, not the only one which has of 
fered, of ascertaining the merit of a 
book, which treats a subject inti- 
m ately connected with the character 
of the Mosaie law, and is become 
very rare. We admit that there are 
many judicious observations in this 
volume: but the divisions are very 
badly laid out, the arrangement em- 
barrasse d, and the repetitions endless, 
The substance of the book ts by no 
means restrained to the partic ‘ular 
subject announced by the title; but 
freely takes the range of the whole 
Mosaic law, and adduces what  be- 
longs to the moral and political parts 
exclusively, as the effect or intention 
of the ritual. Although this writer 
fre quer tly refers to HF ncer, it is ne- 
ver with censure, and commonly with 
approbation. He seems, indeed, to 
be strangely insensfhle of the m- 
portance of determining the ques- 
tion, whether, in the conformity 

which is discoverable between many 
of the Hebrew ceremonies ,and those 
of the Egyptians, the former were 


the borrowers: he considers it not 
worth a long enquiry. p. 90. He 


certainly “i h isnsclf a sreat deal 
of Jabour by this judgme at. ths 
ignorance of Witsins’s E gypuaca, 2 
work which 2 rofessedly and success- 


fully combuts the hyp othesis of 
Spencer, is wnaccount able, and al- 
most imexcusable. It was a very 


casy latter to tind a reason for these 
rites which Oppose the ntes of E gypt: 

and this is all, or nearly all, that 
Lowman has done. The scarcity of 
the work, therefore, need not be re- 


Fyrom this digression we return to 
sur author. whose next Lecture is on 
Penal Code of Moses. Here we 
that its sanctions were prin- 
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taciturnity upon an infidel, the pert 
blasphemy of Voltaire and the thp- 
pant wsinuation ot Gibbon on this 
subject might be silenced by the un- 
questionable fact. A note, p. 359, 
gratities us by the ardent aspirfuons 
which it breathes for the success of 
the opponents of the African slave 
trade, and by the pleasure which it 
will have eiven the author, in com- 
mon with every real friend of hu- 
munity, to sce his wishes so speedily 
realised. Dr. Graves remarks, that 
there were no capital inthetions tor 
offences relative to property, because 
the Jews were not a commercial 
nation. 

Atter this Lecture there is in our 
opinion an improper interruption, 
occasioned by the insertion of two 
Appendixes, which throw the re- 
maining Lecture of this part into the 
sccond volume. ‘Lhe Appendixes 
might have been placed at the end 
of ‘the whole work; and then the 
whole second part might have been 
contained in the firstvolume. They 
are, however, Valuable wherever they 
are found. ‘The first is a good solu- 
tion of those passages in the books 
of Moses, which have been made the 
foundation of a doubt by Le Clerc 
(who afterwards retracted his opi- 
nton) and others, whether Moses was 
the author of them. Nothing but the 
inagnifying power of difficulties 
could ever have put these passages 
for a moment in competition with 
that strong and wnitorm current of 
plain declarationor intimation, which 
evinces that Moses was the writer, 
We are sorry to find the Critical 
Review, even under its new managers, 
continuing to deserve censure, on ac- 
count of the leentiousness of its 
thic ology. After a short interval, 
during which it manifested some in- 
dications of returning sanity, it ap- 
pears to have sunk back into the 
same wnhappy condition which we 
described in 1802, p. 250. The other 
Appen dix contains a satisfact ry it- 
ply to the perversions of the Mosaic 


miracks. by Dr. Geddes. With 
Fespuct a Thi passage of the Red 


Sea, we would refer Dr. Graves to 


(Jaw. 
some observations by which, we say 
it with due diffidence, he might have 
profited, in an carly part of our own 
work. Christ. Obs. for 1802, p. 376. 

The concluding Lecture of the se- 
cond part, on the Political Principles 
of the Jewish Law, contains much 
ingenious and interesting remark. 

We now proceed to the third part, 
filling nearly the whole of the second 
volume, and entitled “ Review of 
Objections.” To this title we have 
already in part stated our objections, 
The distinct subjects of the lectures 
under this division are, the treatment 
enjoined upon the Jews respecting 
the Canaanites; the idolatries of the 
Jews, both contemporary with and 
subsequent to the life of Moses, as 
affecting the credibility of his mira 
cles; the sanctions of the Mosaic 
law; therevelation of a future state 
Contained in that law ; the influence 
of Judaisin; and the connexion of 
that dispensation with the Christian. 
It these subjects could not pro- 
perly have been embodied with the 
jormer, and positive part of the 
work, iste we think was in a great 
measure practicable, they might have 
been discussed as additional and 
connected topics. But leaving our 
readers to judge for themselves, we 
proceed to examine the contents ot 
this portion as they stand. 

The case of the Canaanites occurs 
the first: and we are satisfied, that 
as fur as relates to them, their crimes 
were a very justifiable cause of the 
rigorous sentence which was passed 
and putin execution against them, 
As the Jews are concerned, the case 
is Somewhat more difficult : notas to 
the justice of their being made the 
executioners of the divin e wrath, or 
the duty of obeying the commission ; 
but because such an employment 
mught be supposed to have a tendency 
to induce or cherish a eee? and 
vindictive disposition. Infidels seem 
indebted to this circumstance for an 


: extraordinary accession of humanity 


and feeling, which generally seizes 
them with ‘peculiar vehemence when 


the profession of it promise SCS to reflect 


discredit on revelation. "But Dr. 
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Graves well argues, with respect to 
the objection, just mentioned, that 
the severities enjoined were not so 
much ag aiust the persons, as agains st 
the idolatry of the Canaanites, and 
thité. idolatry was the sale: foundation 
ot the severitics. That this distinc- 
ion ‘stnationilth the persou and the 
crime is perfectly admissible, appears 
with nate ive evidence from the cir- 
cumstance, that the Jews were com- 
eg et in the case of guilt, to exer- 
eise the same rigour upon themselves, 
did exereise it. ‘Phe general 
character of the Jewish law, and 
irly for the times of its pro- 
mt mao ym, was humane. ‘To this 

»may add, that an injunction con- 
trary to disposition, as often coniirms 
or Increases @s overcomes it: and the 
— of the Canaanites was 
a single ac 

‘The sara idolatries of the Jews 
in the time of Meses, Dr. Graves 
contends, does not Imply an absolute 
denial or reyection of Jchovah, nor 
do they prove any doubt of the di- 
vine original. of the Mosaic law, 
which on the contrary they believed 
and revereneed. It is talse, therefore, 
which we haye been told, tuat the 
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Jews were indifferent spectators of 


the most amazing miracies. We 
have a curious note, pp. 144, &c. 


in Which an estimate is made of S 
peaceable years of the period und 
te Judges, a period of much nation ‘al 
iTes Pu Larity V> and th ley are 
53 ont of 450. Peace aflurds but 
scunty materials for history. The 
oblect of Dr. Graves is to cee: inat, 
during this great plurality of peace- 


found to be 
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Qui years, there is every reason to 
he re ieee ‘ ‘ ‘pict in 
peeve, that the law of Moses was 
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thon and a revelation, Future re- 
wards and punishinents may not be 
employed as a sanction, but they 
may be revealed. ‘This, it is well 
know n, is the great question which 
the oalahcoknd i Warburton undertook 
to settle. The. argument of his 
Magnum Opus is, that the omission 
of future sanctions in the Law of 
Moses infers the existence ot an ex- 
traordinary providence to enforce the 
present sanctions which he pro- 
mulged, and that by this: mean the 
divine legation of the lawgiver is de- 
monstrated. No one is ignorant of 
the unjustifiable and unnecessary 
excess, (unnecessary to his own con- 
clusion) to which this theologian car- 
ricd some of the positions introduced 
into his demonstration, Not con- 
tented with denying the asscrtion © 
future rewards and aA saline aS ti 
sanction, he contended, that 
were not even revealed 
sertion, however, 
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In this ase 
he was far from 
but made conces- 
sions in proportion as he felt himself 
The 
sition, likewise, which he employs so 
much pains to establish, that the 
oimission here stated, 1s sufficient of 
itself! to prove un extraordinary pro- 
vidence, isdoubtless erroneous. But 
we think that Dr. Graves has been 
driven to too great a distance on the 
opposite side, when he stints himselt 
to the admission, that an extracrdi- 
nary providence being proved from 
other sources, it will satisfactorily 
account for the or future 
sanctions. By so cuarded a senti 

ment as ves is, little indeed is h sishdtitde d. 
It maha surely be allowed, that the 
Jewish lawziver to 

avail himself of a future state of re- 

tribution, in which he could not be 
coniuted, and his committing him- 
self upon the positive declaration of 
temporal retributions, by 
which he knew a tew days must de- 
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affords, at 
Ine confirmation of the fact 
extraordinary providence. 
ve entirely agree with this 
slew iter In the General statement 
of his on the great sub- 
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ject, which the enterp! ising and pre- 
cipitate genius of Warburton almost 
as much obscured as clucidated ; 
and give our cordial assent to the 
following propositions : — 


“ Virst, that Moses did not sanction his 
Laws by the promise of future rewards and 
punishments ; and secondly, that the his- 
tory he records, shews, not only that 
he himself believed a future stale of retri- 
bution, (which Warburton admits,) but 
contains such proofs of it, as must naturally 
suggest it to every serious and refleciing 
mind, though with Icss clearness than the 
succeeding works of the Old Testament, 
which exhibit this great truth with a per- 
petually mereasing lustre, till by David, 
Solomon, and the prophets, it was so au- 
thoritatively revealed, as to become an 
article of popular beliet, and practical in- 
fluence among the Jewish people, and 
thus prepare the way for the reception of 
the Gospel scheme.” pp. ¢11, 212. 

It is certain, that Moses asserted 
an extraordinary providence, re- 
warding the obe dient and punishing 
the disobedient in the present lite ; 
and if the truth of the Mosaic, and 
succeeding history be admitted, such 
a providence was aciually eduniui- 
stered. But it must carefully be ob- 
served on this subject, that this pro- 
vidence was gradually withdrawn in 
proportion as a future state was un- 
tolded. David and Jeremiah com- 
plain of the prosperity of the wicked 
alinost in the same terms as would 
be used by Christians in the present 
are. 

Dr. Graves has devoted a whole 
section, the second, of this Lecture, 
to the consideration and vindication 
of that part of the MFosaic wcononny, 
which teaches that the sins of the 
fathers will be visited on the children. 
We confess not to have derived much 
satistaction from this detence, tarther 
than, as stating the ordinary pro- 
ceedings of providence to be exactly 
wpalogous to this, and as proving, 

that the objection requires athcism 
for its support. ‘This, iideed, is quite 
eneugh. 

The next Lecture brings us to the 
second proposition of Dr. Graves, 


which asserts, that the doctrine of a 


future state, although it does not 
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form the sanction of the Mosaic law, 
is an article of revelation init; and 
that the revelation progressive ly in- 
creased in lustre under the succeeding 
ages of the old dispensation. This 
proposition is substantiated by a 
large collection of instances:  al- 
though we think, that the author has 
not placed the whole subject before 
his readers. We regret too, that he 
does not appear to have consulted 
valuable treatise, entitled Argumenta 
Immortalitatis Animorum Humano- 
rum, et Futur Seculi, ex Mose col- 
lecta, which is to be found in 
Michaclis’s Syntagma Commenta- 
tionum, 1759. ‘The argument from 
the residence of Moses in Egypr, 
and his being learned in all the wis- 
dom of that nation, must be decisive 
with those, who, like Spencer and 
Warburton, assign the origin of many 
of the Mosaic rites to the supersti- 
tions of Egypt; since the historical 
testimony, upon which these writers 
depend, asserts as evidently, that the 
Kegyptians held the doctrine ef a 
future state of rewards and punish- 
ments. See § Xv, Xvi. 

It is very common with writers, 
who would explain or justify the 
defective and slowly increasing intor- 
mation which was vouchsated to the 
Jewish nation, to say, that their 
minds were in too rude and unculti- 
vated a state to receive it 1n a more 
pertect deg ree, and that, in order to 
produce this reciplency, It was ne- 
cessary that a long period should be 
employed to that. purpose. = Now 
this representation, which, 1f we mis- 
take not is adopted by Dr. Graves, 
(Sect.i, of this Lecture, in the be- 
ginning) appears to us, at the least, 
very doubtful. 

Vhe fitth Lecture answers the ob- 
jected nationality of Judaism, by 
proving, that its tendeney and eflect 
Were excursive, and that its influence 
was extensive, both in the astern 
and Western worlds. It is evident, 
from all the researches into antiquity, 
that the whole body of science in the 
world directs its radii to one centre, 
and that centre is the country of 
Palestine and us neighbourhood. 
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Phe question whether the Grecian 
philosophy is to be traced to this 
source, may be easily settled by dis- 
tinguishing, agreeably to fact, be- 
tween that which is traditive and that 
which is ratiocinative. ‘The first 
yas derived as stated, and contained 
all that was sound in the theology of 
the Greeks: the second was origi- 
nally, and perhaps exclusively, their 
own, and reflects upon them, at the 
same time, @ high and possibly equal 
degree both of honour and disgrace. 

We rearet particularly, that the 
next. and final Lecture,'on the con- 
nection between Judaism and Chris- 
tianitv, should be treated in the form 
of an objection. It is a subject 
which Christians are anxious to bring 
forward aS a positive one of great 
importance, and constituting much 
evidence in favour of the divine ort- 
ein of both religions. Dr, Graves 
has satisfactorily shewn, first, that 
Judaism was wterded to be intro- 
ductory to the Christian dispensa- 
tion; and secondly, that it was so 7 


fuct. ‘Lhe necessity of such an in- 


troduction as the Mosaic law sup- 
plied, Dr. Graves endeavours to 
evince, by pointing out the probable 
state of the world, if Judaism had 
never existed. As there would then 
have been no barrier to the prevailing 
idolatry and impiety of the world, 
that idolatry and impiety must have 
become universal; and besides that 
the introduction oft Christianity 
would then have been naturally al- 
most impossible, its evidence would 
have lost much of the nature and 
foree which it acquired trom the ac- 
tual current of providence. ‘The 
wrgument we think to be solid in the 
present instance; although we must 
ucknowledge, that we look with a de- 
gree Of suspicion upon suppositions 
of what would be, if some speciiic 
event had not taken place, or had 
happened differently from the fact. 
In such suppositions we are not al- 
ways at liberty to assume, that all 
the events which we do not disturb 
wil operate as they have done, with 
tac addition only of filling up, in 
seme way, the vacancy of the part- 
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cular event. which we annihilate. 
Such an invasion of the course of 
providence might produce, not only 
its own natural conseqnences, such 
consequences as a predominant,. not 
invariable, uniformity of experience 
on the subject would icad us to ex- 
pect, but consequences of a nature 
and magnitude imfinitely beyond all 
reasonable expectation before the 
event. A single and the slightest, it 
Is hot possible to say how slight, al- 
teration ix the motion of the great 
machine might throw the whole 
course of subsequent providence mto 
another direction. ‘This is a consi- 
deration which vindicates to the 
creat Creator the government of his 
own world; and often stamps the 
most consummate projects or anticl- 
pations of worldly policy with the 
character of folly. 

On the subject of the connection 
of the Law and the Gospel, most of 
our readers will recolleet the second 
volume of Mr. Faber’s Ilore Mo- 
saice; and we are happy to tind Dr. 
Graves referring to that work with 
just commendation. ‘lowards the 
end of this lecture are some useful 
observations respecting the influence 
of the wide dispersion of the Jews 
In foreign parts as facilitating the 
progress of the Gospel. ‘This sub- 
ject would bear an extended discus- 
sion. If our recollection docs not 
deceive us, the best wccount of the 
dispersion of the Jewish nation 1s to 
be found in Basnage’s History of the 
ar Ws. 

The faults which we find with 
these volumes are principally. such as 
arise trom the form in which the 
subject is discussed. In sermons 
although on argumentative and histo- 
rical subjects, we expect a ditfuseness 
and rhetorical complexion of style, 
with a recurrence of recapitulation, 
which weary and even confound 
when they appear in print, and are 
read in their true character as a dia- 
lectic pertormance. We think it 
would be of considerable advantage, 
m all published lectures on subjects 

like the present, to compress, the ar- 


gument into the congenial form of a 
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treatise or dissertation. We com- 
plain turther, that a system is not 
observed with respect to the notes: 
m many cases both their matter and 
their lenethentitle them toa place in 


the:¢ sires Who wouldexpect an ex- 
tended outline of that vast su byect, 
the oes evidences of the Old 


Testament, ina note of the preface, 
stinting the unfortunate text at the 
top to two lines for ten pages toge- 
ther? There ean oO much 
levity of kind: but this 
fault is perhaps coniiacd to the 
notes. We would rather not find it 
there. Andsome instances of punc- 
tuation we hardly knew whether to 
ascribe to negligence or a peculiarity 
in the system of the 
subject. 

After having given so many proofs 


1S Si yyviee Lt 
ra ieenungs 


, 
author on tha 


- 


e have done ct our im- 
artiality, ince the 
he present review, we trust we shall 
have full credit trom the author and 
his friends for equal impartiality, 
when we express our finaland deli- 
berate judgment, that this work Is 
one of the most valuable, on account 
both of the subject and the treat- 
mentof it, that has enriched the de- 
partment of theology for a con-i- 
derable time; and that its substan- 
Hal merit wil transmit the 1 
Hs author to as late a posterity as 
any of his contemporaries are likely 
to reach. 
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The Causes of the Increase of Me- 

thodisn: and Disse and of tie 
Popularity of what is called d Evan- 
gclical Preaching, and the means 
of obviating them, considered, in 
a Sermon preached at the Visite. 
ron of the Rev. the Archdeacon 
of Leicester, June 20, 1805; and 


nSiON, 


subjomed Appendixes, in which is 
containe dthe Substance of a Ser- 
POR preached at Melton Mox- 


ara June 5, 1800, at the Visita- 
tion of the Right Rev. Lord Bi- 
shop of Lincoln, on the Inprove- 
m be and Extension af popular 
Education; to whith is added, 

Rostscript, contaiunug Remarks on 
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Mr. Whitbread’s Bil, &c. By 


ROBERT AcKLoM Incran, BD. 
Rector of Segrave, Leicestershire, 
London. Hatchard, 1807 


We have perused this work with con- 
siderable interest. The author states, 
in his pretace, that he mtended to 
have inserted the substance of these 
pares, ‘the form of Nelle dn 
the Orthodox Churehmen’s Nave 
zine; and that accordingly, a = of 
them appeared in that magazine, In 
November, 1806; -but that, in the 
January following, the Editer save 
him to understand, that the remain- 
der could not be admitted im its ex- 
isting state. Mr. _ ram, therefore, 

‘unwilling to solicit a place in any 
pub lication, “ene ‘das unfriendly 
to the interests of the Church, sub- 
mits his thoughts, mn the present 


unde 


form, to an imp yartial public. ‘ 


This publication consists, first, of 
a preface; secondly, of a visitation 
sermon, lately preached before the 
Bishop ot Lincoln; thirdly, of an 
appendix, divided into four parts, in 
which ed important subjects are 
separately considered; fourthly, of 
a nos tscript to the second part of the 
appendix; fifthiy, of four or five 
pages, denominated the conclusion; 
and sixthly, of a few more last words, 
under the general ttle of a post- 
script, being remarks on Whit- 


M ¢ 


bread’s bill. The werk might uh- 
doubtedly have been cast into amore 
conven bea form. ‘The topics of it, 


the 
‘mM 18 
serious, 
tonat 
however we may differ from him as to 
Ce aie points, and may hesitate as 

o others; and however we may sus- 
ple thet we should dissent from him 
as to some important doctFines on 
which he is silent, we consider him 
as having rendere dan essential ser- 
vice, both to religion and to the 


however, are so important, and 
authors manner of handling the 
so temperate, sensible, and 

and in weneral also so discreet, 
1 


¢C hutch of England, bv sounding Ais 
alarm in the mode in which he has 
done it. 

Some of our readers possibly may 
recollect, that we were lately called 
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upon to re <deem a pledge which we 
were sup posed to have given, re- 
specting the chiei subjec ct which this 

sriter, has discussed, namely, the 
means of prese rving the Church ‘from 
rhe defection caused by the merease 
of what are commonly called Me- 
rhodistical or Evangelical Dissenters. 
rhe truth is, we had invited our 
fiends to offer their thoughts upon 
it. to whom we were willing to allow 
considerable freedom in the debate. 
if in their discussion, much diver- 
sity of sentiment ‘ehould occur, we 
purposed to step in among the com- 
batants s and to endeavour to Ccom- 
pose the strife, by freely giving our 
best judgm ent upon the case. “A 
few papers on this topic have already 
nat and the matter Is now so 
fully brought before us by Mr. In- 

eram, that we shall no longer delay 
to exectite our task. In reviewing a 
small tract on a similar subject, mn 
our number for October last, we pro- 
fessed to reserve ourselves for an ex- 
tended review of the present work. 
Our readers must forgive us, if, under 
all these circumstances, we should 
trouble them at more than dur usual 
leneth 

Mr. Ingram begins his preface by 
observing, that 


of 
ery part 


“The very considerable number 
Sie thodists and Dissenters, in ev 


f the kingdom; their rapid increase of 
fate years; the increase popularity of 


what is called Evangelical preaching ; and 
the diminished attachment of the mass of 
the people to the Established Chureh, but 
pardeularly to their parish churches; are 
subjects that cannot be regarded, in these 
times, with any share of indifference and 
unconcern. We are nov’ lie says, “ to 
consider them as the effects merely of an 
unavoidable diversity of sentiment, or of 
that absurdity and erroneous judgment, 
Which must ever be expected in unen- 
lightened minds. We are under the ne- 
cessity of viewing them in c nnection 
with the political interests of the commnu- 
nity, and with some unpleasant appre- 
hensions, when it is recollected that the 
sentiments of many of the Dissenters, and 
of several of the Methodists aise, are un- 
favourable to our civil, as well as eeele- 
Gastical institutions ; that relicic is some- 
times ouly a; giuss, or watel-wold, to poli- 
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tical! disafection; andl that the popular 
doctrines have a tendency to promote 
those revolutionary sentiments which have 
been so assiduously propaga ed of late 
vears, We cannot be t observe, that when 
one species of salutary attachment, as that 
between ap: avishioner and his minister, ts 
infringed, the vielation of any other is fe- 
cilitated: and must, therefore, remavk 
with concern, that, to whatever causes it 
is to be attributed, the most serious part of 
the lower classes are very generally uniied 
to some Methodistical or Disscuting con- 
gregation.” - 

As this subject is more fally treated 
in Appendix, No. 2, we reserve our 
observations till we come to that part 
of the pr sent work. 

Ineram introduces the 
lowing note on the passa 
been quot ed; 


Mr. 


ole 
coe which has 

on which it nny be 
convenient to offer some remarks in 
this place. 

“Phe Evangelical clergy of the Esta- 
blishea Church, we believe, are, in gene- 
rai, well affected towards cevernment; 
but thisis at least doubtful with respect to 
many of their followers, who approximate 
to Dissenters in sentiments and manners, 
assoctate more familiarly, in private life, 
with some classes of Dissenters than with 
other members of the Established Chureh, 
and commonly add to the streneth ef the 
dissenting party in any political siruggle, 
Vneir pomncipies, it 18 prohable, : 
democracy a nd evolu tion more than they 
are aware of, or than accords with their 
professions of attachment to government, 
in which, we hope, they are smcere. ‘The 
Calvinistic doctrines raise the people m 
their own estimation ona comparison with 
their superiors; and how easy the transi- 
tion is tu political sentiments of the most 
licentious complexion, we have herctofose 
fatally experienced in this kingdom,” 


, icune to 


li maybe true, that some of the 
followers of the Lvangelical clergy 
of the Church, (we use the term - 
the same sense with Mr. Inera 
without meaning to prejudge the e 
question of their reli slous character, 
to which we shall come ina subse- 
quent part of this review,) are likely, 
under all the circumsiances of their 
case, to be less favourably atleeted to 


our constitution in charch than the 
Evangelical clergy themseives; and 
— for a reason which this writer 


as.given, namely, that dey associate 
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more familiarly than the ministers 
with same of the Dissenters. We, 
however, think very favourably of 
the general character ot the Evange- 
lical laity and clergy in this respect. 
Indeed comparatively tew, as we 
trust, of the orthodox Dissenters, 
which is the larger part of them, are 
inimical to the Church, except so far 
as to hve : a preference to their own 
ministers and mode of 
There is, as we Stated in a former ar- 
ticle, (No. for Oc tober last, p. 6075.) 
a considerable diminution of the an- 
cient antipathies ot the Dissenters 
to the rites and ceremonies of the 
Chureh, and almost even an oblivion 
of some of the old dissenting scru- 
ples. We cannot help brietly re- 
ynarking in this place, (though we 
anticipate a subject on which we 
shall hereafter speak more largely,) 
that perhaps the great body of our 
‘hurchmen themselves contribute to 
unite both the Ewangelical clergy of 
the Church and therr followers, with 
the dissenting body, by the distance 
at which they place themselves. 
Thus they produce that evil which is 
here the subject of complaint. 
That the Calvimistic doctrines, 
by raising thi people in their own 
esuimation,on 3 comparison with their 
superiors,” ¢ encourage licentious sen- 
timents in polit tics: and that these 
them have been already 
experienced in this country, isa pot 
which ought not to be cursorily con- 
sidered; and we shall take the lib rty 
of now offering some gvencral and in- 
troductory observations on this m- 
portant topic 
The Jeading tenet of Culvintsm 
(we use the term in the modern and 
doctrinal sense) 1s Predestination; 
And the doctrine of Election natu- 
rally associates itself with it. The 
Other tenets of Calvinisn m, such as 
erresistidle grace, and jinal perset 
rance, axe also deemed i integra mpoake 


worship. 


ce 


eects of 


of the system, being thougl it neces 


sary to give consistency and pertec- 
tion toit. ‘The doctrine of repro- 
bation or of preteriéion, as some have 
termed it, seems to annex itself to 


thai or efection, but it is, in-point of 


judgment to come ; 


[Jan, 


fact, rejected, or at least avoided by 
many Calvinists. All theC alvinistic 
tenets are believed by Calvinists to 
have their foundation in Scripture ; 
andthe same Scripture supplies them 
with much other instruction, doc- 
trinal and practical, which they im- 
bibe together with Calvinistic points; 
a circumstance which we must keep 
carefully m our contemplation while 
we are endeavouring to appretiate 
the effects of the Calvinistic system, 
The grossest injustice has, as we 
believe, been done both to Calvinists 
on the one hand, and Arminians on 
the other, by taking that which is 
distiartive in their faith Into a too se- 
parate considerarion. The drug, 
which is poisonous alone, may be 
rendered less noxious, possibly salu- 
brious, by certain combinations of 
which it is susceptible; and it is 
only an ignorant or vulgar mind 
which pronounces on its quality, 
without any reference to the eflect 
which may be produced | by the mix- 
tures that may take place. Injudg- 
ing, therefore, of modern Calvinisin, 
philosophy requires (and we are now 
treating the subject somewhat phiio- 
sophically) that we should ask what 
other tenets the Calvinists of the pre- 
sent day are accustomed to mix up 
with it. Now it will be generally 
found, as we conccive, that they be- 
lieve, and | belie VC eae se riously, 3 hh a 
that they expect 
all men to be — according to their 
works; ne they affirm the necessity 
ot good works ; fm they moreover 
inculcate the duty of * adorning” 
the very doctrines of Calvinism, by 
doing “ whatsoever things are just, 
lovely; and of good report:” In 
short, that they consider all the fruits 
of the spirit to be the evidence of 
election, though not the cause of it. 
We say, then, that these, and indeed 
many oth ier tenets of our common 
Christianity ought to be ke pt In view 
while we ar judg ming of the gene ral 
character of Calvinists. Let it also 
be recollected that they are a re! 
sious body. By religious, we here 
mean zealous in religion, far more 
so than the generality of modery 
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Chi 4stians. Is it not, therefore, 
obvious, that even those who may be 
disposed to pronounce the most un- 
favourable opimon on the native ten- 
dency of the insulated Calvinistie 
points, ought nevertheless to suspect 
that Calvinists may be more strict 
as Well as more sinecre 


neral Christian duties, and even more 
orthodox In many points ot ucknow- 


in this lux age, an age 
pecuhiarly uninformed as to many 
branches of doctrinal divinity, set 
themselves in array against them. 
Ingram thinks that Calvinism 


parisous between himself and others, 


© and to say within himself * [ am 


one of the cleet; you a mere repro- 
bate.’ > Doubtless the re are those who 
give cround for this suspicion. But 
may not a very similar language be 
in the heart also of him whois not a 
Calvinist? ‘ Standby, Tam holier 
than thou,” is avery kindred, and 
perhaps a not less common sentinent, 
wich nevertheless does not particu- 


* larly indicate a belictin the doe trine 
4 of © lection, 


The assumption to our- 


® sclves, of a pre ference, on the ground 


ot the superlorit ot our own Vir- 
tuous exertion, seems to be still more 
supportable than the ass 
a preterence on the score of Our par- 
ticular election by Crod., 

‘The sclt-preti rence which Mr. In- 
gram refers to Calvinism, is much 
more likely to be nena on grounds 
pu rely enthusiastic. © Ihave been 


P cnlightened by ye cial revelations. 
t ‘* ave been favoured with astonishing 
ecreams.” All this is highly intoxi- 


cating. There are in many Calvinists 
a remarkable sobriety, and a very 
reasoning, though me taphysical spirit. 
Nota tew leaders of that party, like 
the Neccssarians in philosophy, with 
whom they are somewhat aliied, en- 
Geavour to establish their system by 
a long train of argument; winle the 
avoure rs of tree-will build chietly 
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when they are contradicted by feeling 
aid instinct. 

Mr. Ingram observes, that. the ef- 
fects of the Calvinistic creed have 
been but too fatally expenenced i 
this country. Let usa little enlarge 
our views on this subject. In the 
tune of Cromw ell, itshall be cranted 
that predestinartan doctrines consi- 
derably prevailed. ‘They, however, 
by no means predominated im the 
degree whielt the remark of Mr. 
Ingram would imply. Baxter, aud 
others, Who took part with the Par- 
a nt,systematically opposed them, 

Calvinism, (we still speak of that 
doctrinal Calvinism which we have 
described) had associated itself with 
Protestantisin in the minds of many 
of the Retormers; and it was not 
yet worn out ii the Protestant world, 
Jt is not, therefore, to Calvinism 
alone, or even principally, that the 
religious extravagancies of the days 
of Cromwell ought to be ascribed. 
Panaticism in all its varieties had its 
day. Weassign to high Calvinism 
a shure of the blame; but we in- 
cline to think that the bulk of the 
Calvinists were less frantic than some 
other parties; and that it Calvinism 
be madness, there is usually more 
method in that madness, than in 
most kinds of religious insanity. 
It is true that Cromwell was him- 
self a Calvinist; but surely there 
was much sanity in him. Hypocrisy 
secs to have been his chict fault : ~ 
and the evils arising trom hypocrisy 
are chargeable to noparticular creed. 

Villiam IYI. also was a Calvinist. 
Surely then, those may be men of 
sense, and honesty, and patriotism, 
who incline to the Calvinistic senti- 
ments. ‘The effects, however, of reli- 
cious crror and extravagance, have 
been more than once feltin the world. 
At one period the Anabaptists, at 
another, even the Moravians, neither 
of whom were distinguished from 
ther contemporaries, by predestina- 
rian views, exhibited a deplorable 
licentiousness of practice, a licen- 
tiousnes much connected with tha 
piritual pride and self-preference of 
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which we are treating. Enthusiasm 
was thesonree to which, m this case, 
the evil was to be referred. 
We have spoken first of high Cal- 
vinisin, and secondly of enthusiasm, 
as tending to spiritual pride, and to 
the conse ‘quent introduction of peli- 
tical and moral evil. ‘There is a 
third species of religious error aad 
extravagance, (we are bow about to 
touch on tender ¢round) from which 
very mischievous cifects have also 
been experienced in the world. We 
mean the ervor and extravagance of 
erecting the general priesthood of a 
professedly Christian country, mto 
greater objects of veneration, and 
ascribing to them a much higher 
degree of moral credit, than. fairly 
belongs to them. We agree with 
Mr. Ingram, that this is far from 
being the generally besetting sin of 
the present day. But while we are 
considering the causes of that dis- 
grace which has been brought upon 
Christianity, by its own forward and 
ostentatious profi ssors, let us not 
torget to advert to the greatest source 
of corruption within the Church, 
Which has yet been known. <A 
clergy, cl#iming in virtue of a regular 
succession from St. Peter, an apos- 
tolical, anc more than apostolical 
authority, demanding to be exempt 
from the prying examinations of the 
laity, inferring that they possessed 
sanctity of character, not trom their 
exhibition of that sanctity, but from 
the reasonableness of beheving that 
men of their cloth, and possessing 
their unquestionably divine commis- 
_— must be such as it became them 
led, though undoubtedly in 
ord ancient times, to a licen- 
Uousness Which might vie with that 
et the Anabaptists, and also to a 
spiritual end political tyranny, which 
was much more calamitous, inas- 
much asit was far more durable than 
that of Cromwell. ‘The errors of a 
Brown, or a Swedenbors, are Anti- 
Christian; but the spirit of Popery 
is the Anti-Christ ; and althouch 
the return of this Anti-Christ, m 


of Ti fram on 


ail his strenath,is net now, as we 
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“[Tay, 
trust, to be much apprehended jy 
this land ; still this spirit occasionally 
works even in a Protestant Church: 
and though -extravagantly feared | by 
some, 1s too little suspec te ‘d to exis 
by others. We consider this spirit 
as at work, when, for example, we 
see books written, aflirming tha 
there is no want of evangelical doc. 
trine, or of general strictness, among 
the present ministers of our establish- 
ment; and when we perceive sweep- 
ing and unmeasured compliments 
paid at visitation sermons, or on any 
other occasions, to the whele body 
of the Church, perhaps indeed, with 
the exception of a few “ evangelical 
preachers,” within her pale, who are 
erroncously represented as almost 
wiiversally Calvimsts; and whom 
we believe to have excited this re- 
proach partly, at least, by strictness 
of life, and by the multitude of fol- 
lowers whom the superior seriousness 
and earnestness of their preaching 
have produced. We have heard that 
Ina besieged city, 1t 1s common for 
pardes deputed trom the main guard, 
to go their periodical rounds, and if 
nonegligence or danger Is perceive d, 
to proc laim the words “ dl is well.” 
We tear that the agreeable sound of 
all is well,” may sometimes be ra- 
ther too readily circulated in some 
of those ecclesiastical rounds of 
which we speak. Are there, m our 
Jerusalem, no sleepy ccntinels? 
Are there no offieers absent from 
the ir duty without suflicient reason? 
s there no ignorance, no worldliness, 
no negligence, no” lukewarmness, 1 
any quarter; no forgetfulness of U 
leading doctrines of the Gospel :— 
hone, we mean, that is worthy ci 
notice, and that would have attracted 
censure in a pure and apostolic age? 
Is there na unwarlike spirit among 
the mos der “ Soldiers of Jesus 
Christ?” The bulk of the ministers 
of our Church, may be unwarrant- 
ably de: ails d by some; but they 
injudiciously panegy- 
ised by others. Mr. Ingram, how- 
ever, 1s not : taaneaile with having 
reported that “ all is well.” But ict 
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us proceed to his sermon. And here 
with pleasure we remars, that al- 
rhough at the conclusion of it, in de- 
ference, as we presume, to established 
custom, @ somewhat unmeasured 
compliment is paid by him to the 


‘ invincible integrity, the disin- 
terested benevolence, and the extent 


ef solid and liberal information of 
that venerable order, of which he 
boasts himself a member;” and al- 
though he declares himself to be 
« persuaded thatit is only necessary 
to call forth their energies,” yet a 
spirit of free enquiry pervades the 
discourse, and hints are given which 
very fairly indicate the sentiments 
which are still more clearly expressed 
jn the appendix. We cannot indeed 
give our unqualiied approbation to 
such a passage as the tollowing. 

“ But what now, let me ask, have been 
the principal subjects of dissension in the 
“hristian world? We rarely dispute about 
the fundamental duties of piety and mo- 
rality, or those principles of religious con- 
duct, which are most intimately connected 
with the general business of lite. It is 
readily allowed by every denomination of 
Christians, however different their prac- 
tice may orten be, that we should do no 
murder, sSuould not steal, should xot commit 
adullery, that we should be true and just 
inal our dealings, and keep our bodies in 
temperance, saberness, and chastity. Noone 
presumes to deny that we snouid love God 
above all things, and 


’ 
WOitirmge Tho 
se IVes 3 but, 


our neighbour as our- 
in proportion as any subject 
is more involyed in mystery and obscurity ; 
i proportion as it is more remote trom the 
duties of Common life, or has only an im- 
ferential connection with them, 


not perceptibie 


VuIch 1s 
wud by the inost highly re- 
fined and improved understandings; in 
that proportion does it appear to have 
most eoitated and distracted the Christian 
church.” p.°7, 8. 


sit et ° ° .. ae ; a . >» iM ve 5 -— 
i Liese CAP} CSSIONS, and some othe: Ss 
60% Binet canececte , oT vane . Pe) ee 
ill Cite work, as \\ et! as the remuarkab e 
oehcabeis, Ae Bl ipa. : "i , 
slience of the writer, on almost all 


points, umply, as we think, 


a too vreat disregard to doctrine In 
ava vad a | . } . ar se = ser 7 ‘ 
KAVUCKal, and Cxcite some uhcasy SUs- 


picions in our breast. 

The following passage in the ser- 
mon appears to us to be just. Our 
readers will perceive soine litt! 
crepancy between the sentiments ex- 
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41 
pressed in it, and the concluding 
compliment to which we have al- 
Teady adverted. 

“ Removed, as we too commonly are in 
the course of our education, at a distance 
from the lower orders of the community 5 
almost with no share of appropriate pro- 
fessional instruction, or conformation of 
manners; trained rather for disputation, 
than a life of diffusive benevolence ; we 
are often admitted into the ministry witl 
no practical knowiedge of that improviag 
intercourse, and no inclination to pursue 
it, which, without any degradation of the 
clerical character, is calculated to produce 
the happiest effects upon the manuers of 
the inferior classes*; And if we have ac+ 
quired no relish for the society ef any but 
our equals, and are habitually attached 
only to their diversions and amusements, 
or to the employments of the closet; and 
discharge our proiessional duties as a task, 
or interruption to our ordmary pursuits 
and enjoyments ; weare not to be surprisea, 
if the sheep are easily seduced from a told 
Which is watched only with a hireiing’s 
care; and might conclude, that we have 
something yet to learn from the conduct 
of the more pepularclergy.” p. 12, 13, 

“ Our efforts will generally be most suc- 
sessful, when our attention is directed to 
the rising generation. We may from the 
earliest periods imstil mnto them such eie- 
mentary knowledge, as may best prepare 
them for aright understanding of the ser- 
vice of the Church. We may by degrees 
correct their solecisms, and enlarge their 
vocabulary. By frequent examinations 
by question and answer, we may awaken 
their attention to religious subiects, we 
may exercise their expanding powers of 
judgement and reflection, and may direct 
their thonglits into such a channel, as is 
most coincident with the tenour of eur 
public addresses.” _p. 14. 

Ve carnestly recommend the fol- 
lowing passage tu general notice. 

“In lieu, then, of regarding the success 
and popularity of other preachers with an 
eye of jealousy; im liea of debasing our 
characters by a proneness to suspect them 
of insincerity; or, again, contending with 
them in the bitterness of controversy, let 





* “ See Appendix, No. IL.—In conse- 
uence of our not having an education 
duly accommodated to our profession, we 
come to the ministry ignorant of our pro- 
per deportment, and find out our defi- 
ciency only, When, perhaps, it is too late te 
currect it, or suppiy what it wantag.” 
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4. Revicw of 
us rather strive to emulate them by our 
good works. Jet us profier them the 
right hand of fellowship, and readily co- 
operate with them in every praise-worthy 
undertaking. Friendly deportment may 
fenerate an approximation of sentiment 
and conduct, wich controversy only im- 
pedes; it may repair the breaches the 
Church has sustained, and agam unite us 
all in the bonds of amity and concord. 

“ Finally, my reverend brethren, what- 
ever our opinions may be on some disputa- 
ble points,let us all demean ourselves as men 
that are in carnest for the salvation of our 
own souls, and the souls of our fellow 
Christians. If we not only believe in 
God, and a future state of existence, but 
have our minds habitually impressed with 
an awful seuse of their importance, reli- 
gion will be ever the preferred topic of 
our conversation, and the most promunent 
feature in our whole deportment. A spe- 
cies of diffidence restrains many from dis- 
coursing freely on religious topics, and 
displaying an ostensible appearance of 
cevotional fervour; but does this diffidence 
or reserve accord with the character of 
the teacher of religion, the ight by which 
the world is Ulumimated, fhe salf to season 
the earth, the candle raised alott, that its 
tustre may be universally diffused? Does 
this unseasonable ditidence beiit that per- 
<on whose office it Is to uphold iam thai ts 
talling, 10 stvengthen the weule hands, and 
confirm the fe ; to guide and direct 
the wandering sinner into the paths of 
righteousness; and to be an exampte to all 
that they be not ashamed ot Christ, and 
his religion, in this adulterous and sinful 
sencration? A distinguished purity and 
sedateness of manners, pon-contormity to 
the world, renunciation of its ordinary 
pleasures, heavenly-mindedness, and deyo- 
tional zeal, should eminently distinguish 
the Christian minister. We are acity built 
upon a@ hill, that.cannot be kid: and under 
the circumstances of the present times, 
we may expect that our conduct will be 
scrutinized with a degree of severity that 
bespeaks an absence of eqnitv, as well as 
eandour. Let it be our concern then, that 
our good be not evil spelen of ; and let vs 
ronsent, with the apostle, not to cat flesh 
nor to drink wine, to deny ourselves even 
innocent and Jawfal indulgences, rather 
than that the Christian name should be 
slandered by our deportment.” — p. 15, 16, 


ble lenees 


My. Ingram recommends co-ope- 
ration at the conclusion ef his dis- 
course, 
the Dissenters, and of a body of no 
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atter the example, both of 


(Jan, 


less than forty or fifty evangelical 
preac he ‘TS ot the CC hurch ot K hg rhe and, 
who, as he states in a note, assemble 
annually at Creton, in Northampton. 


shire, * where some leading may 


‘presides as a kind of Bishop.” ‘The 


term ‘Sasa kind of Bishop,” 
little invidious, for we presume that 
the person in question can only ae 
chairman of the meeting. We are 
of opimon with Mr. Ingram, that as- 
sembhics of this kind may be ex- 
tremely useful. They will indeed 
very naturally arise wherever ther 
is religious zeal. They should, how- 
ever, be restrained froin abuse, by the 
means of well considered rules, and 
should be carefully directed to the 
purposes of ‘mutual edification, and 
practical utility. We should wish 
to see them result not merely from 
zeal either for doctrinal opinions, o: 
for the maintenance of the interests 
ot a particular party in the Church; 
but from a general warmth of piety 
disposing ininisters to associate - 
the purpose of devising the — best 
means of giving religious effect t 
their labours, and saving the souls 
of men. 
We now advance to the Appendix 
to the sermon of Mr. Ineram, a par 
his work which is much the most 
linportant, and to which our atten 
tion has been very seriously drawn. 
Appendix, No. 1, is on subseripticn. 
to the Articles of the Church oc! 
iKeneland. Mr. Ingram had it. 
mated, mm his discourse, somethn 
like a wish to see a change In the 
articles of our ni ational faith. ** Docs 
it not then” said he, “ appear more 
safe to withdraw penalties, &c. ane 
to accept of a tacit acquiescenc 
and peaceable demeanour, in leu o! 


seems 2 


a 
S 


implicit faith and unlimited obe- 
dience?” * Whenever a tacit change 


and improvement of sentiment have 
sufficiently prepared the way, there 
are certain seasons tor attempting 2 
more ostensible and comp!ete reform; 
but thase seasons should be very cau- 
tiously discriminated.” In his Appen- 
dix he becomes more plain. “* inno- 
ticing (he says) the causes of disset- 
sion, we must Consider subscriptis> 
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< one: though, indeed, the Calvi- manifestly intended, otherwise an 
‘¢ Dissenters and Methodists pro- oath would have been exacted. On 


foce fO adhere nmwore rigidly to the 
di ernal articles than many of the 
me mabers of the established Church 
themselves.” “* In what sense” he 


the arti- 
Ile replies, 


-secording to the sense of the un- 


rhen proceeds to ask, “a 
ics LO be subscribed?’ 


posers,” by which he appears. to 
mean the sentiment of the present 
Loojslature. And after having ob- 


served, with perfect justice, that pro- 
bably several members of it 
have various opn nions, and many ot 
cae m have never thought mi iturely 
onthe subject, and cannot be said to 
opinion,” he adds, what 
no jess true, that if the 
opinion the present legislature 
could be taken on the point, * a con- 
siderable latitude of construction” 
would he deemed by them allow- 
Hlence be inters, that every 
to the articles 


the 


have 
probably Is 


ahy 


ot 


able. 
is also en- 

led to be a Latitudinarik hougl 
itiecd tO be a Latitudinarian, though 
each, he says, “1s to deter 
himself as to the 
culars in which he 


i ms 
subserbx 


mine for 
extent and parti- 
Can aiiier, ° from 
Ile adds, “ It 1s only 
to be wished that every person did 
subseribe in some sense rather than 
at all; that he acted 
he had maturely 
and could, if requir 


, . ee ‘ 
a Yationul 


4 a 
the arucies. 


in none 
principles 


on 
consi- 
ed, vive 


explanation of lus con- 


: } 
dered, 


‘cis no part of Mr. Ingram’s 
work with which we are less pleased 
than we are with this. Its t 
bad. Ife seems to 
disapprove of the latitude allowed by 
Dr. Paley, in’ the of oaths to 
observe but he ap- 
pears to adopt it as allowable in the 
matter of subsberipticn®, for * by 

. aonee 1) something 

hort of the obliowtion of an oath is 


ndeney, 


COncelve, is 


CaASeC 


local Statutes: 


(he says) 


The words of 
ie latitude 
here 


Mr, Ingram are these: 
of construction which 
detended, is no more than what is 
deemed requisite when the same oaths, 


lor . eee : 4 
wider all the varvine circumstances of so- 
ohne 


1S 


faa offices, includine eaths 


local s Stat utes, 2 


‘y, ave enacted as qualifications for cer- 
to observe 


a principle of acquiescence, we may 
subscribe to a proposition, wl 
truth we would not afhrm by an 
oath*,” 

Let us then call the attention of 
our readers to that chapter of Paley, 
on Oaths to observe local statutes, 
which is here supposed to supply 
some explanation of the principle to 
be observed in the subscription ot 

Members of Colle OCS, 
Paley, “ require a to 
swear to the observance of their re- 
spe ctive statutes, which observance 
iS become, | in some cases, unlawful, 
in others impracticable, in others 
uscless, i others inconvenient. Un- 
lawful directions are countermanded 
by the authority which made them 
unlawful.” 

We do not scruple to contradict 
Dr. Paley, even in this his first posi- 
tion. We deny, that is to say, that 
it can beright for a man to swear, in 
plain terms, to do a thing which he 
means not to do, on the ground that 
the legislature by some enact- 
nent, which is considered as expla- 
natory, absolved him from the obh- 
gation to doit. We say that the in- 
tention of the legislature ought to be 
indicated by a change in the form of 
the oath which is administered; and 
that any indication short of this is 
insufficient. 

“ Impracticable directions,” 


Paley adds, 


IVs 


articles. 


MC. Si LVS are 


hits, 


Dr. 


‘are dispensed with 


* The form of subscription is this. The 
minister, when ordained, among other 
things “ acknowledgeth all and every the 
articles therein contained, being in num- 
ber thirty-nine, besides the ratification, to 
be agreeable to the word of God.” And the 
canon goes on to direct that, “ to these 
articles, whosoever will subseribe, he shall, 
for the avoiding of ail ambiguities, su bh. 
scribe in this order and form of words, 
setting down both his-Christian and snr- 
name, viz. I, N. N. do willingly and ex 
animo subscribe to these articles above men- 
tioned, and to all things that are contained 
inthem.’ Is this amere acquiescence? Is 
t not asolemn declaration rendered sull 
more solemn by the impressive religious 
ceremonies which accompany ordination? 
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yt | the necess ity of the case.” Our 
nearly the same in re- 
spect to these impracticable direc- 
tions. We it not to swear that 
we will do that which we know at 
the time of sweuring to be imprac- 
ticable; and it 
generally refused, who can doubt 
that the cath would be soonamended? 
Paley th en proceeds to say, 
‘he only question 1s, the 
members of these societies may take 
upon themselves to judue of 
couvenicncy ot any particular direc- 
tion,and make that a reason tor laying 
aside the observation of it.” To 
What a tremendous laxity ot con- 
struction (and that in the case even 
of oaths) does he now, by a natural 
proaress, at feneth advance? What! 
{fs a man to swear before that 
he will obey a statute, which statute 
directs him to do aspecitic thing, he 
intending, at the time of swearing, 
not to do this thing, because he 
judges the doing of it to be wcon- 
wenient? tis true that Dr. Paley 
says that the inconvenicncy must be 
such that the touncder of the rule 
would himself (as far as can he pre- 
sumed) have been willie to dispense 
with Jt, if he had forcseen the in- 
conveniency; and im order to this, 
he tells us, ist, that “ the tnconve- 
niency must be manifest. 2. It must 
arise from some chaneve In the cir- 
cumstances of the institution. 3. 
The direction of the statute must 
not only be mconvenicnt in the genc- 
fal, but prejudtecal to th parteular 
end proposed py the institution,’ 
Di. Paley then exemplifies the mat- 
ter ‘ade i. utes of some 





answer iS 


Ov a] 
1, 
Tue 


swearing were 


‘ 
JT. 


tnd ee 


how far 


P ° 
Five. FD? 
Liye a > 


Crod, 


thus: ne stat 
cotleges forbid the speaking of any 
fanguage but Latin within the col- 
besos, &c. Were colleges to retain 
such rules, nobody now-a-days would 
come hear them. They are laid 
aside fore, though parts of the 
statutes, and assuch included within 
the not merely because they 
wre inconvenient, but because there 1s 
sufficient reasen to believe that the 
founders themselves would have (lis- 
pensed with them as subvers 
their own designs.” 


thor 


oath, 
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(Jay. 


We see no end to prevarieation, if 
these principles are to be generally 
accredited ; and we must) protest 
against the extension of them to the 
subie et of subs cription. We have 
often had oceasion to notice Dr, 
Paley’s doctrine of expediency, the 
dangerous tendency of which ts ma- 
nifested in no part of [bis 
moral philosephy more clearly than 
mM the passave now und rour CONS!- 
deration. “ Itis not ervedeent” (the 
young student at our university be. 
ems by saving to himselt) “ that the 

ath to ohe ‘y lecal statutes should be 
obscrecd by me according to the 
terms in which it is expressed.” 
“ Well, then,” it might be answered, 
‘you will ef course not take the 
oath.” * No,” repr 's the follower 
of the doctrine of expediency; “ I 
nevertheless will take it, because 1 
also is not expedient to decline taking 
it. J cannot be a member of the 
colleve unless I take it. [T moreover 
shall be deemed to aflect to be more 
conscientious than all the present col- 
leoians if | forbear. I indeed” he 
probably adds, “ am young, and un- 
informe t in questions of this de- 
scription; and many older and ¢raver 
men than J, whose example 1t also 
is clearly expedient to follow, have 
not scrupled to comply with this an- 
cient ceremony. LT will ask advice 
from them. ‘hey are pel rsons ot 
unquestionable tate arity. Now, 
understand the mode in which an y 
supposeab le seru ple s, among our l- 

ecnuoeus youth who come to college, 
are obviated, to be this. When the 
oath is administered, the student is 
informed that he will not be consi- 
dered as having broken it, provided 
he shall freely submit to the penal- 
ties annexed to the violation, in case 
they shall be levied upon bens, ‘Thus 
modern Ingenuity has supphed anc- 
ther method of excusing the non-per- 
formance of these oaths, a method 
which will serve equally im the case 


work on 


of oaths of all descriptions. Dr. 
aley distinguishes between oaths 


le cal and iNegal , practicable and im- 
practicable, useful and uscless, col 
yenient and inconvenient; and care- 
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fairly and honestly admit. 


1808.] 
fully instructs us in what sense there 
oo be an tnconventence in the ob- 
corvance of those oaths which we 
; break. Bat the college prac- 
tice superse ‘edes these distinctions. 
Surely the very words used in taking 
the ‘olie ge oaths Ougcn ht to be ch ange “l. 
duty ¢ f proposing the change 
seems to us to devolve itself princi- 
pally, or at least in the first instanc C, 
on those whose office itis to admini- 


mist 


. Ws 
Thal 
v 


"Phe 


ster them; and if no other means of 


altermg their form are adequate, let 
an act of parliament be obtained for 
the purpose. 

But however lax may be the prin- 
ciple which appears to be laid down 
by Mr. Ingram on this subject, we 
sre inclined to hope that he may have 
wen betrayed, In some measure, by 
inadvertence, into a too great latitude 
of expression. He evidently is 
anxious to encourage more consci- 
entiousness insubscribing to the pre- 
cent articles than he perceives to 
Ile moreover appears de- 
some alteration in 
es witha view of accommodating 

m to existing opimons. ‘There is, 
ccadans a manife st uprightness in 
this Writer in treating on the point. 
Por that reason, it was the more ne- 
cessury to point out any laxity in his 
principle of construction, Our opi- 


~-« 


— 


prevail, 
cirous of secing 


nion of the sense in which the arti- 
cles ought to be beheved by every 


It is that sense 
wiich, to the plain and common une 
derstanding of men, the words natu- 
rally convey: subject , UAquC stion- 
ably, to that latitude of intes epreta- 
ton which the terms employed will 
And we 
think, that in the articles themselves, 
there is enough to shew, that it was 
the intention of those who framed 
them to sotten the rigour of certain 


doctrines which thon. prevailed, and 
tO vive 


subscriber, 1s. this. 


comprehensiveness and moderation, 
Without departing, in the smallest 
degree, from what was fundamental! 
and essential in Christianity. ‘Phe 
hibe 
our articles, with a reference to the 
batcation of the dirst impesers, though 


to the Church a character of 


rty of interpreting the words of 
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it may fairly be exercised, is yet one 
which should be used with caution. 
Jt oueht only to be allowed when the 
words employed are so doubtful and 
indefinite as to justify such a rete- 
rence. It is of great importance 
to morality that the plain expres- 
sions of articles, either subscribed or 
sworn to, should be considered as 
strictly binding. 


(To be continued.) 
+ at Pn eee 


Of servations on the present State of 
the East India Company, with 
prefatory remarks on the alarming 
lniclligence lately received from 

Madras, as to the gener al dsaf- 
jection prevailing amongst the 
Natives of ecery rank, from an 
Opinion that it is the witention of 
the British Government to conrped 
them to embrace Christianity ; &e. 

By Major Scorr Warinec. 
Jd Edition, London. Ridgway, 
1807. pp. 154. Price 5s. 

A letter to the Rev. John Owen. A. 
M.in reply to * the brief stric- 
tures” on the preface to “ obser- 
cations, &c.” to which i added a 
Postscript, containing remarks on 
a note printed in the Christian 
Observer for December, by Major 
Scorr Warina. Price 3s. Od. 


we 
ig 


Now that the African slave trade 
has received its sentence, the ques- 
tion respecting the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity, throughout Asia, strikes us 
as the most important that is m agi- 
tation on the ee atre of this country, 

Nothing, surely, is more desirable 

than that this second project tor the 
benefit of the world, 
of philanthropy, should, like the 
former, attract a large share of the 
national regard; that it should not 
be abandoned to the scramble of 
party-interests, or sa sidetl to the 
of supposed local expe- 
nience, but disposed of with 
lemnity and a publicity, 
the numerous and 
which it vneeeigiy 
publi j i. Tze 


this ‘other hope’ 


pse-divil 
a So- 
worthy of 
vast considerations 
‘Yo excite the 
ution to this subject, 13 
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4 
| ardent wish: we 2 
our arcent wisn: we not suih- 
erently presumptuous to call it our 


dTe 


object; but, however circumscribed 
our influence, it shall be cheertully 
exerted on a field, where, if the 
greatest may fmd much to achieve, 
even the least mav find something. 
Or Major Scott’s pamphlets it is 
here our intention to give, not so 
much a full analysis, as a fair + 


In reviewing hereatt 
ot th e Tc P lies whic ‘ the V hi ive, 


S¢ mmpuion. 


some 


or shall have provoked, they will 
again demand our notice; but in the 
mean time we feel ourseives called 
upon, not only to make a few ani- 


Wadaverst: iD 


“y* sf 
and 


son their gencral 
tendeney, 


spirit 
but also to ex pose 


some of those contradictions and 
nis-statements in which theyabound 
‘* his letter to Mr. Owen, this 
most intolerant champion of tolec- 
ration, resents the severity of  re- 


Prehe nsion which his former pal- 
has mecurred. Whatever, in 
that reprehension, has been unchris- 
tian or unjust, it is just m him 
t» blame, although not perhaps very 
¢hristian to Yet, m the 
tnouth of Major Seott, the accusa- 
hon docs not appear extremely de- 
eent, [tis rather too much to 
hear complaints ot arrogant. treat- 
ment, intemperate language, or mis- 
construed from 
rdinarily salutes his 
with such terms of opprobrium as 
Pisiecr lous, € ott¢ d, 


fe. (and 
cometimes, i a inost emph yhatie p }eo- 


Di let 


resent. 


one who 
opponent 


MOuUVeS, 


VOWSEVS 


is ss 
masm, wuz tedli: ole nonsense’: who 


on ee —_— } a ] 
fins SCUFCE ly any sotter tities or the 
unfortunate Baptist Missionarics 


. 


than those of madzren, maniacs, mis- 


viet and other dialects 
ot the same appellation ; who on 
wr imei my, » spent css + 
ice miuscerably msulficienf, (as 
Ww) blackens Dr. Kerr 
2s an advoe cite oul fraud and de- 


who is 


uus madmen, 


evide 
we shall shi 
for? 
the basest kind: 
eouathy complimentary to Dr. Bu- 
chanan, and, we shali also shew, 
with still less reason; finaily, who 
most shamefully misrepresents a pas- 
sae in Dr. Buchanan’s memoir, and 
then, with h decency, stigrna- 


tizes that passage as containing “ dia- 


ceprean of 


as 
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ORS, [J iN. 
Indeed, Mr. Owen 
might retort on such a rebuker, 
‘ Non video quid 

despicere possit Antonius.” 


bolical advice. 
and 


say mea Vita 


It may farther be observed, that 
the animadversions which Major 
Scott has found so grating, appear 


to have produc: d some better ctiects 
than the mere excitement of his re- 
sentmen In his second pamphlet, 
he has manifestly abated somewhat, 
not merely of the agreur and super- 
ciliousness of his manner, but also 
of the substance of lis opinions. It 
is in to a certain extent, a re- 
treating fight which he there main- 
tains; and he maintains it with some 


efiect, 


dexterity. ‘his charge, or rather 
perhaps this encomium, we should 
not think of bringing forward, with- 


out a full purpose of substantiating 
its validity by prools; and oppor- 
tunities of adducing ile m wili soon 
occur. 

In the pretace to ‘the Obser- 
vations,’ we very early struck 
With the author's bold avowal of the 
sentiment, that very doubtful 
whether Christians of the present day, 
are under any obligation to promote 
diffusion of Christianity, even 
where to diffuse it is practicable. 
Onsuch a sentiment some of ow 
readers will think it supertiuous to 


were 


1t¢ 4S 


expend an attack ; but we are of a 
ditferent opinion. We have, to our 
surpris se, discovered, that this doc- 


trine 1s by no means coniined to 
Major Scott; 1t 1s not uncommon. 
Besides Major Scott himscli 
professes to fortify himself in it, by 
t which he alleges 


a. Se 
This, 


the countenance 


it to have received from the late 
eminent Dr. Tlorselev. Now errors 


that have the sanction, real or sup- 
posed, of great names or of great 
numbers, will never die a natural 


death . 

“ Jt was in the fatal year 1795, that Mr. 
Wilberforce proposed two clauses ina Dill 
then depending for the renewal of the 
Company's charter. By one clause, Free 
Schools were to be instituted throughout 
India, and by another, Christian mis- 
sionarics were to be appointed, and both 
fur the avowed purpose of civilizing and 
converting the natives of India. These 
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; sos. | Ri v7eu 
proposit tans could not ha ive been listened 
fo 1791, When it was tie fixed principle 

we ought never to 


: jeu] st lature that 
i laws, or native 


of the 
waterfere with the religion, 
customs of the people of India—a princi- 
ple consonant both to} ustice and to policy. 
eeatived, but witha 

that tlie 


should be at- 


The clauses were 2 
Lord 


was waperiart, and 


declaration from Miciville 
subject 
tended to. 

yon supported sini- 


ret ’ 
I bey 
. 


“The Bishop of Lor 
lar clauses in the Fiouse of Lords. 
were strongly opposed by the late Bishop 
Asaph, a sound and orthodox divine, 
and one of the egod 
old Church of England, He deprecaicd 


of St. 

rain pillars of our 

any attempt to intertere with the religion, 

the laws, or local cus 

jndia. which were so interwoven one with 

the other, that it weaid be Imposst5le to 
As &: ere was 


Reet parate them, 
no obligation upon us, were it possible, 


ton of the pe ople ot 


inistians, t? 
wiichhe dented, to attcnipt the conversion 
Providence had 


Men Viaecr Gur 


of the natives of inaia. 
inillions OF 


aves ditte ie trom us 


pluced FGOVCVEH- 


preent, wo tor lnk re- 


ve ni, laws, and customs, and we were 
b rane von every principle of justice as 
well as pelle Vy to preserve to thei the free 
each. The command of our 
Saviour to his Apostles te preach the Gogpe! 
to ull nations, did mot, as he 
the cit 


work 


eXxcr a of « 


conceived, 
of lanvuages, and 
me Bb ine 


apply tous, 


the power of acies, were con- 


terredon the Apostles, All extraordinary 
powers had lene ceased, and the extraor- 
inery combuission, he conceived, had 
CUCU i {) 


* ; , scol " c . vo 1 
ii’ BISKOD oO: St. Asan} 


i 


1,in thisspeech, 


HALOLS universal 
that period 


nen 


delivered oy which were 
in Encland in 1781. Since 
and good 
that, as Chiyistia: 


ta Sp re 


many verv worth 
If ts Incumbent 
religion as 


UpPInion, 
uDOH US 

and highiv in- 
hem zeal when it is ex- 
rics Where we have no poli- 
but £ much doubt whether 


widely as we soni ply can: 
at 


ed do Lappland ¢ 
erced im couni 
tical power ; 
ve can be justined in attempting to con- 

rt the peeple of India, were it probable 
even that we eed at any distant 
Convinced, however, as [ 


1 dread 


result irom 


could sauce 
pel iiod of tr me, 

n, that to sneceed is inpossible, 
atal consequence 


tliat 2 . 
teat ihhay 
L 

tne at tte 


while he we are meking so 
> Obs. p. Xli-—Xiv, 


mpts 


ty and Su © pel 


extract, “it cost us some 


he * 1 
r\lyvr ‘TY - + - e ** . " t? 
PP ra i: to arscover that by “© the 
Fa = —Od 7? «} . ¢} — + 
fatal year 1793,” the author - int nds 
. ] i } 
to understand a year that might 
i ’ . ) ; 9 
s >, > > ’ 
ib fatal : 4 tne vear 


we of Major Scott Waring on Indian Misstons. 


are of 
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must have appeared to him most 
propitious, as it thwarted the prose- 
lyting views of Mr. Wilberforce and 
the Bishop of London. But with 
respect to the opinions of the Bishop 
of St Asaph, however tenacious 
Major Seott professes himsceli to 
be of the praise of accuracy, we 
must beg leave to suspect that lie 
has a little mis-stated them. On 
looking into Woodtali’s account of 
the de} In question, we tind the 
fullowine repert of 
speech : 
“ The Bis 

the necess “5 of making provision far 
giving to British snbiects in india the ep- 
portunity of atitendme divine worship ; 
though he had great doubts, indeed, as to 
What had been mentioned in another place, 
his convert to 
Hindustan, 
ivecl the of a country ta 
be connect vernment, and he 
did not think that any foreign state had ; 
rivht to intertere with the sovernment ¢ 
another country, without an express coi 
mission frum Hicaven; the Apostles bait 
such commission, and im evidence of it, 
were hivested with the power ef working 
miracles ; 


: es 
the MSNOPS 


ayy of St. 1): iv id’ ‘ al SO stated 


of sending siouarics to 
Christia: ut y 


He cunce 


’ ic . _— 
the Natives 
religon 
e with ils &F 


but such power having long 


cease d, he doubted whether the commission 
of which it was the evidence, had not 
ceased also.” 

}iow ali this apphes to India, 


which is no foreign country, but a 
art of Ourown, we certainly do not 
see; but we do see, that this Is some- 
what better reasoning that 
which Major Scot t has quoted as the 
Dishop’s, \ while | he adopts i 
own. Ournpresent concern, bowever, 
is with the ikhad Now, that the 
traordinary Commission, mentioned 
by our author, could only be cocval 
- h the miraculous powers conferred 
i the Apo stles, is certainly not ex- 
lciaedi inscr Ipture, and the question 
to inter it?) = What 
command? That the great 
the Gospel should be every 
W hat were the mi- 
racuious pow: rs? Accompanying 
proofs, that the things asserted were 
truths. Sut they equi lly 
truths, whether the proofs accom- 
not; and why we are, 


— 


that, 


as his 


— 
c 
? 
>. 
t 


CA- 


—_ *\ I ‘ 
Is, WHENCE WE are 
! 
Was the 
truths of 


asst iicd, 


W nere 


Vere 


Perea Lii iil 2 


; s+ .*? ‘ ers bar ’ ’ a) 
without Cry 2ditrpas P LO Silp} sl. 


thet 
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they were never to be deck: ued, 
cepting when they could in this par- 
ticular r be att ted, MIs Hot 
very easy to conjecture. ‘Lo main- 
tain this to confound 
the prooi thing proved; a 
rocecaibg, which we 
hardly forgive in Bishop 
Llorseley, althoueh it may be pardon- 
sble in an at whose demonstra- 
ally constructed 
on the plano taking the thing proved 
fora part of thi ' proot. 

Were miracies the 


Cx 
Maw 


‘ . ! 
Were allmeast 
With) The 


Spec it S Of }) 
could 


! 
Khor, 


Lions are Hol UUUAU 


ible 


HON, 


only poss 
truth otf a 


SOC 


evidences of the 
there nueht be nicaning inj this 
argument, ‘Phe limits of possibility 
niust be supposed to bound the most 
extensive 


rele 


commission; and if to 
preach without miracles was neces- 
sarily 
expected, 


. ] ' : | : 5, 
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applied by our author, in a 
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1s adm uitte d to he pr ace 
ticable without miracles. 


CCCSS 
ee in 
that case, he would doubt our right 
to convert. ‘The too Is not 
merely a hypothetical one; for has 
it not oc curred in a thousand in- 
sfanecs, that men have’ beecime 
_& brist] lans, without the overbeurin 
evidences of and wonders 
there no enfernal evidences, Lae 
sete no less Do 
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flan, 
proposed as an object, to those who 
could not be supposed to possess mix 
raculous powers? 

But to rest the duty of diffusing 
Christianity on the conumand of our 
Saviour to his apostles, is to argue 
the question on grounds 
and unwarrantably 
true grounds are these, that the 
highest, the most sacred irk of a 
Christian is to do good ; and that to 
extend the influence of the religion 
ot Christ, is to do good on a great 
scale, Doubtless here, as every 
where, prudence and charity are sup- 
posed to guide his actions; nor is he 
to suppose that his object will sanc- 
tify any means whatsoever to which 
he might resort. Dut the object is 
not to be considered as of slight mo- 
ment. Whatare to be tbe future 
destinies of those who have hever 

heard the ; vlad tie cing § of the Gos spel, 
Is reposed., vn re it may be reposed 
safely, | in the mind of infinite mercy 
aud wisdom. THlere we are left : 
conjecture; but on the only part 
the subject where i: aiiillaninttans can be 
useful to us, we have it in abundance. 
What can be more clear from Secrip- 
ture, than that the cordial reception 
of Christianity is an 
vantage to hun receives it? 
Whatcan be more dismal than thie de- 
lincations given by the sacred writers 
of the pagan world ? Wile at more 
ivid than the images under which 
they describe the e mancipati on from 
thraldom of idolatrous service? 
Nor are these partial or individual 
tches: all are said to have * come 
of the glory of God;” ae to 
require that high renovation which is 
implied i in the converse of 
phatic phrase. Let no man, then, 
who names the name of Christ, think 
it an office alien from his duty, (it 
cortaily cannot be one alien from his 
heart,) to assist in this moral resur- 
rection, Let no man require any 
other commission for this purpose 
than the command to love his bre- 
thren. If wretchedness is the title 
of the wretched to seek relief, liu- 
manity is the tithe of the humane [0 
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In the passage quoted above trom 
Maior Scott, he fairly expresses his 
toa ts, whether, under any circum- 
ces excepting that of a direct 
hority from heaven, we should be 
orised to attempt the propaga- 

tion id the Christian religion through- 
out Hindostan. ‘These doubts, too, 
he represented as ente ring into that 
averegate opinion, Which he repeat- 
cally declares to have been universal 
in the year 1781, that no interference 
whatsoever should take place m_ the 
religion of our native subjects in Hin- 
dosta The mutiny at V eG ‘Hore 
sccins ale to have added new con- 
“nation to bis sentiments on the 
subicct. ‘The immediate rec call of 
every E poeple MISSh Ary’, is recom- 
mended as a measure of the last ne- 
€ pod - nor are we told that the ne- 
essity which dictates this strong 
sence ding is likely to be temporary ; 
that, within any period which our 
= of prese nt polic; y may rea- 
ably comprise within their ho- 
rison, the Baptist Missionaries or any 
other missionaries may be permitte d 
to resume the design of conversion in 
Hindostan. The proposal of these 
harsh measures, by eur author, is 
indeed accompanied with occa sion! 
his bc hietin Christianity ; 
but, professing such belicf, no warm 
eXDr of regret trom 


assertions ot 


Si _— eS Pape 


him, at the hard exigency which he 
solemnly : mnounces as se a tae 
the native Indian irom the only re- 


vealed religion on earth, sth the 
truc light, from the hope full of iin- 
mortality. He afhirms that fifty 
Millions ef our fellow ereatures must 
remain idolatrous and ignorant, ia a 
fohe not of pity for them, but of 
triumph and sarcasm over thos who 
have attempted, at the hazard of 


every earthly comfort, to communi- 


cate to them that knowledge, which 
' . “ge . : 

he beheve S, il he believes at ali, 
ty be hie eternal. He gives no 


stone of neck = ee ey 
sighs of passion to behold’ these mil- 
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amere’d of heavn’ He coolly 
pronounces their converson to be 
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49 
with composure the barrier 
that divides his fellow-men from a 
community of faith with himself, 
takes jts altitude, measures its thick. 
ness, and estiinatcs its but 
stops not to lament that it isthe wall 
of their prison, or to breathe an ar- 
dent wish that, once over-leaping it, 
they may inhale a purer atmosphere, 


observes 


strenoth; 
, 


And, after all their tribulations long, 
See golden days,truitful of golden deeds, 
With joy and love triumpling. 


His feelings are wound up to an 
agony of alarm for the British inte- 
rests in Hindostan; it Is aa his 
principle that feels for the eterual in- 
terests of the Indians. 

Now such is the general impres- 
sion which, as it sceins to us, must 
ye the result of a perusal of Major 
Scott’s former pamphlet. — If this 
account be just, we appeal to our 
readers, whether to cntertain some 
slight suspicion of the zeal, or the 
since rity, of the author, in the cause 

oF Cpnatiealty 
SAR le 


pam 


a§ uLreasonable o 
It is not a pare be 
tical professic ym or two, that can dis- 
pel such a suspicion. db fossions 
cost the unbeltever nothing; rather 
they are ine pr rice Which ‘ ‘pays fie 
a secure attention. iow do 
know that Hume and Gibbon 
hostile to Christianity? Cert reainty 
not because they profess their hos- 
tility: and atter the innumerable i 
have 
masqued infid lity, is it not natural 
that the attached tr 
tlanity should be jealous? ‘This seems 
to have been the utmost conceivable 

mount of Mr. Owen’s offence, when 
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speaking of our author, he said, 
“ But Christianity must not be 
spared.” ‘In his second pamphlet, 
the author most strongly expresses 
his regard for his religion; and Mr. 
Owen will probably give him credit 
i u 
for t In ine sec nd. he USO Seems 
to i\ ract, SU Sti Rito, Soin of the 


strong assertions in the former, wiih 
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author gave us to understand, as ex- 
plicithy as explicitness itself, that 
when parliament, in 17935, reyected 


the clauses for the establishment of 


free schools throughout India, and 
the appointment of Christian mis- 
sionarics for the instruction of the 
natives, the Bishop of St. Asaph, at 
least, denied the existence of any ob- 
ligation on us, as Christians, ** to at- 
tempt the conversion of the natives 
of India.” Now compare this with 
the following strong interrogatory i 
the letter to Mr. Owen. 

“ Do you conceive that Mr, Pitt and his 
colleagues in 1795, the East India Com- 
pany who were prepared to petition against 
the clauses, the Bishop of St. Asaph who 
So strongly opposed them, and the legisla- 
ture of Great Britain, disapproved the 
clauses, because they supposed it was 
not the duty of the British Government to 
encourage Christianity amongst our 
astern subjects. ff you do, you libel 
many illustrious characters, now no more, 
‘The ground of opposition was, that the 


attempt would not merely be useless for 


the end proposed, but would msure the 
destruction of our Oriental empire. In 
1793, the Legislature retaimed the opinion 
which was universal in 1781." Letter, p. 
30, 31. 

Again; in the extract we have 
already made trom the former pam- 
phlet, the author said of himscli; 

“ T much doubt whether we can be jus- 
tified inattempting to convert the people 
of India, were it probable even that we 


could succeed at any distant period of 


”” 


time.” Obs, p. Xv. 

But hear the altered, and, we must 
think, improved notions of Mayor 
Scott, on the article of duty : 

* But upon Christian principles T do 
hold it to be our duty to encourage Chiis- 
tianity where success is practicable.” Let- 
ter, p. 30, 

Would it be possible fis the very 
spirit of contradiction to oppose and 
gainsay itself ina more marvellous 
manner? From Major Scott's letter 
(p. 64) we may also collect that he 
would how have ho Oby ction to the 
residence of English missionarics m 
Pndia, even at this moment, Pros ided 


r4 ! SEE A 
they were to be “™ the inotfensive 


characters” which misslonaries were 
formerly. Certainly that such 1s 
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[Jax, 
his opinion, would not be very easily 
collected from the preface to the 
Observations. The difference, how. 
ever, between the two pamphlet 
(which, after all, we do not assert ty 
be in the mass very considerable,) 4 
quite as much, intheir general spirit, 
us In any positive dicta that may be 
directly contronted. Mon retract, 
not so much by contradicting their 
former assertions, as by shading then 
off and explaining them away. ‘They 
still continue them standing, as an 
army decamping by might leaves it 
fires burning, to shew, not where it 
is, but where it is not. 

Our author’s pamphlets are de. 
sultory, and our remarks on then 
can searcely avoid some participa- 
tion in their desultoriness. I[laving, 
however, considered the obligation 
Nuposed on us to extend the kuow. 
ledve of the Christan taith, we 
should be tempted to anticipate tht 
most obvious consequences of its 
extension; but Major Scott bas said 
too little on this subject, to allow of 
our making it prominent. Llappily 
the little which he does say, Is rathei 
on our side of the question. Speaking 
of a little tract) published agaist 
him, he observes, with his natural 
asperity, 

“The Proprictor says, § ay want of 
candour is singularly apparent in caretilly 
concealing the nionsious and picody super: 
stitions of the uutortunate tiumloos! is 


the ventleman iusane hinwseit, or cic 
think that in addressing a letter to the 
Proprietors of bidia Stock, lie was writing 
tomadmen? Does he sappose that ' an 
a convert to Hindoo idvlatiy, or a retatued 
advocate to plead the cause or the thedoo 
religion in’ England? "Phe monstrous 
and bloody superstitions do induce us, 
most undoubtedly, to wish that we had 
influence enough over them to persuade 
them to embrace the truc religion, Xe.’ 


Letter, p. 87, v0. 

After so much cant as we have 
heard, and on the vaunted authority 
of local information, about the mic 
and geulal influence of the iiinu6 
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mj): Buchanan, who had been pre- 
a cumpruouUs CHnOtr ish ton itimate a con- 
Be tvars sentiment, that monsense even 
Bion achraeyman must still be non- 


se 4 ae A , Now the short question here 
Ms: Would, or would not, the deli- 
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tition, from a debasing subjec- 


tien, to priesteraft, and from the ty- 
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vous customs, make our Asiatic 
better men, more indus- 
~more energetic, more honest, 
eratefal, more cheerful? If 
the question ts decided, 


my Oe rte 
subyec is 


? ’ 
Bic Wold, 


e'fhat the government must be a 
Mecainer by vacn an improvement 1 
ip the habits and character of its sub- 
a ets, that it must be a gainer in sta- 


Pbility, in eficiency, in @conomy, in 
| civil, military, cominer- 
and pohtical, is hoW an axiom 
» be reasoned from, nota theorem to 
be proved, It ts plain scnse, and 
. dety the ion of every 
Livy idual throughout the clergy 
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fraud. We have promised to expose 
these misrepresentations, and we 
cheerfully undertake the task. Let 


with the * diabolical ad- 
vice” of Dr. Buchanan. 

*“ Dr. Buchanan, in rather better lan- 
genare, exceeds these ignorant missionaries 
in violence and absurdity: be first de- 
scribes the population of India as bending 
submissively to our mild sway; he calls 
them a passive people; then he mentions 
instances of their firmness in their religton ; 
and adds, ‘ a wise policy seems to demand 
that we should use every means of coercing 
this contemptuous spirit of our native sub- 
jects.” More diabolical advice could not 
have been given by the most determined 
despot upon earth. Such a sentiment, 
from an English clergyman, strikes the 
mind with horror.” Obs. p. Ixvi. 

In writing the sentence in question, 
though nothing was farther trom Dr. 
Buchanan’s thoughts than a compul- 
sory conversion, he seems to have 
been injudicious in using the word 
coerce, because he ought to have re- 
collected that he would be read by 
injudicious and prejudiced persons, 
The word itself is used, however, in- 
nocently and properly, as we stated 
ina nete to our review of Mr, ‘Twi- 
ning’s letter*. We have here no con- 
cern but with Major Scott’s use of 
the passage. And now, when Alajor 
Scott, who boasts that he never mis- 
quotes Dr. Buchanan, quotes a sin- 
ole insulated sentence only to pervert 
it in a manner the most shameful, 
whatare we to thinkof him? What 
conclusion would be formed respect- 
ing the purport of Dr. Buchanan’s 
book, and es pecially of this ob- 
NOXIOUS passage in it, by'a reader of Hd 
Major Scott? Would it not be, that E> 
Dr. Buchanan exhorts us to coerce if 
the contemptuous spirit of our Hin 
doo subjects? ‘This is not said by 
Major Scott; but is 1t not conveyed 
with a certainty of implication which 
cannot miss its aim? What then must 
the reader 


uLS begin 


~ 





conclude, when he is ine 

* Inthat note there is one error wluch 
we are tree to acknowledge. Itis not the 
contemptuous spirit of the Mahometaius 
as exercised towards the Hindoos only, 
but exercised generally ‘that Dr, Buchanan 
would restram, 
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formed, nt ss an obnoxious little 
claus: C, Dr. Buch sinan 1s speak Ing 
exclusrcely of the Makometans! We 
vull give hii the passage. 

“ Is it then good ps icy to cherish a vin- 
dictive religion in the hosom of the em- 
pire for ever? Would it not accord with 
the dictates of the soundest wisdom to 
allow Christian schools to be established, 
wheie the chidran of poor Mahometans 
mysut learn another temper; the good ef- 
fects of which weuld be felt before one 
generation pass away?, The adult Hindoo 
will hardly depart from his idol; or the 
Mahometan from his prophet, in his old 
age; but their children, when left desti- 
tutc, may be hrought up Christians, if, the 
British parliament please. But.as matters 
now stand, the follower ef Mahomet ima- 
gines that we consider it a point of honour 
to reverence his fgith and to despise our 
own, For he cvery,day meets with Enro- 
peans who would more readtly speak with 
disrespect of their own religien than of 
his, Nowhere is the bicotry of this into- 
lerant fuiil nursed with more tenderness 
thanin Britis lodia. While it is suffering 
conenssiev jn every other part of the 
vorid, even to Mecea, its cenire, (as bya 
concurmng providence, tow ards lis final 
zbolition) here it is fostered in the pacerul 
Jap of Christian liberality, 

© A wise policy seems to demand that 
we shovld use every means of coercing 
this contemptuous spirit of our native sub- 


jects.” Dr. Bes Memoir, p. 51 


What is worse, Major Scott else- 


where (Obs, p.xxi.) quotes a part of 


thas context, with this introduction; 
“ Of the Mahometan religion, Dr. 
Buchanan says, No- where ts this 
intolerant faith,’ &c. And now what 
is the explan: iten of alt this? It 
requires Ro romantic stretch of cha- 
rity to renounce the worst explana- 
tion of which the case may hi 
admit. We do not apprehend. that 
Major Seott has been by his preju- 
dices seduced into an act of delibe- 
6 deception ;—we believe him to 
be clear of that enormity:—but we 
apprehend that he has r: ashly and in- 
temperately raved against Dr. Bu- 
chanan, without having ever seen his 
book. Major Scott ‘certainly ap- 
pears to us to have known Dr. Bu- 
chansna only in that garbled state in 
which Ar. Twining has exhibited 
him. Whoever will examine the 


extracts which Mr. Twining has suc- 
cessively torn from Dr. Buchanan’s 
hook, to hang them up bleeding jn 
his tolerant page, will perceive that 
a reader of them might easily miss 
the necessary connection, in Dr. Bu- 
chanan, between the censure of the 
Mahometan bigotry, and the sugges. 
tion of the expediency of restraining 
that bigotry in its more overt acts *, 
Every thing, indeed, which our pre. 
sent author quotes from Dr. Bu- 
chanan, will be found in Mr, ‘T'wi- 
ning. 

But we have not done with Dr. 
Buchanan’s system of coercion. The 
natives of India not uncomm: only, in 
a season of. distress, abandon their 
children, or sell them to Europeans, 
The Rev. Doctor advises that these 
unfortunate destitutes should be bred 
up in the principles of the Christian 
religion, Oi course the remark must 
be confined to real destitutes. This 
expedient our author instantly ar. 
raigns, as a chapter in the system of 
compulsion. ‘This 1s pleasant in- 
deed! Compulsion, to _ destitute 
mfants, abandoned by their own re- 
latives, their whole race, govk pricsts, 
their gods; to exercise the parental 
rights thus develved, thus acquired, 
for the happiness of the child—the 
most sacred of all rights, for the 
noblest of all purposes; to restore 
those to God, whom God and nature 
have committed to our protection! 
. ‘el iced should we feel, to hear some 

f Major Scott’s notions on the sub- 
ject of * using force” (as he terms it) 
to proyent” wafants “ from exercising 
a relion they choose!” But ts 
possible to conecive the education ot 
children of any age, without some 
modification of force? Is the power 
thus acquired over miserableoutcasis, 
by rescuing them from misery and 
death, any other than that which 
every parent possesses, and which 
every parcnt, that docs not deserve to 
be hunted out of society es a mon- 
ster, exercises too, for the benefit of 
his offspring? Dr. Buchanan knew, 
and Major Scott knows, that when 
these destitutes crow up, they may 

* Twining’s Letter. od edit, p. 22, 23, 
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Vio other adults, choose their own 
jit 

oj sion 5 - in the mean time, the leneth 


“a FC adth of their grievance 1s, 
that. they could in no case 
choose one for thei the best 
has been chosen tor them! Yet our 
author coolly says, “ this would be 
using a kind of force, because with- 
out our assistance these unfortunate 
objects must pr ish for want!” (Lett. 
p. 5.) We have never heard of any 
thing equal or sec ond to this. 

Dr. Kerr fares still worse than Dr. 
Buchanan; and that, on account of 
the following annotation to his Re- 
port respecting the Christians in 
Cochin and ‘Travancore: 

“ Ido not.think the natives will come to 
us freely, but to learn English. This they 
cousider as the key to fortune; and on the 
coast, the most strict of the Bramins will 
have little hesitation, as far as I can learn, 
in permitting their children to attend a 


where 
ilsi ly - Sf 


free-school for the purpose of learning it ; 
for they despise us too much to suppose 


there is any danger of overturnmg the 
principles of Braminism. But their ill- 
founded ridiculous principles must be 
shaken fo the very foundation, by the com- 
munication of such liberal knowledge asa 
Cerin can instil into the minds of 
vouth, and fix there by means of English 
books; yet all this without making any 
alarming atiack direetly on the religion of 
the Hindoos.” Obs, p. XXXVIL 

Major Scott’s remark on this pas- 
soce is as tollows: 

“ We are, therefore, by a deception of 
the basest kind, to allure the children of 
these Bramms to our schools, that we may 
Shake their ridiculous iil-founded princples, 
but still to keep up the mask of friendly 
regard to their ¢emporal interests, by merely 
oifering to teach them a language which 
would be the key to fortune. No disciple 
ot Loyala ever proposed a scheme more 
ugnant toevery principle of justice and 
tree morality, I am confident that the 
British nation possesses too just asense of 
honour, and is too attached to the true 
Christian principle of not doing evil that 

good may come, to sanction so foul a fraud 
as Dr, Kerr recommends.” (hid. p. xxxviul. 

In spite of all the exertions of 
candour, we fear that nothing but our 
expe renee of the precipitatic mm with 
W ule h Major Sectt can interpret, 
could prevent us from charging him, 
Ai ‘this pazce, with: wilful miscon- 


ret 
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SS 
struction. Where does Dr. Kerr in- 
sinuate that any deception is cither 
to be intended or practised? The 
Hindoos will send their children to 


the free-school, that they may be 
taught the English lancua Span & not 
Christianity. They will be t ught 


the English lenguage, and not Chris 
tianity. But the knew ledge of the 
English language must, by intro- 
ducing to them the command of 
Enelish books, liberalize their minds; 
and what will be the consequence? 
That they will have been smuggled 


into the pale of Christendom; bap- 
tized by magic; or deeply read. in 
the fathers? They, will be Hindoos 
still; but Hindoos ot general learn- 
ing and knowledge. Dr. Kerr only 
presumes, that, in this stage, they 
vill be better recipients of the truths 
of Christianity, and more compcten 
judges of. its evidences, than) while 
they were ignorant. The Hindoo 
parents may perhaps imagine that 
they will only be firmer r pillars of the 
Braminical religion. Where is the 
cheat? Both sides agreed on comme- 
nicating knowledge to the youth, and 
have only effected their common ob- 
yet. Dr. Kesr then, having given 
to him knowledge, which is power, 
feels assured that the daylight, which 
has been poured on his understand- 
ing, must lead him to that re ligion 
which is not afraid of scrutiny. ‘This 
is the most mh Ae as well as the 
most candid consiruction of the pas- 
sage, 

bg we believe that, according 
to Dr. Ker’s plan, any thing was to 
taught in the free schools, to 
which the parents would be apt to 
object; that.a single clandestine les- 
son: was to be givin; we should re- 
probate this plan, we trust, with as 
much sincerity and earnestness as 
Major Scott, though, we trust also, 
ina more becoming and temperate 
manner. 

But the main. battle of our au- 
thor’s outrageous contumely is di- 
rected against the Baptist Mission- 
aries. They are allowed indeed 
that credit for honest intentions and 
blameless lives, which even prcju- 


be 
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interference 
of the government was 
out of the The ‘y were 
known: watched ; their 
very appearance excited the jealous 
alarms of the superstitious. The 
missionarics, on many occasions, very 
frankly state the dishke with which 
they carded by numbers of 
the Hindoos, and have even been re- 

tt for their ar- 


proved by Major Sc: 
Imagining, that the Bra- 


“aly » ' 
religious 


Gu stion. 


they were 


were §$re 


in 
mins dreaded the uviuence of ther 
preaching on the peaerss and feared 
their success. Yet this 1s net unna- 
tural; a let it be particularly re- 
membered, that the influence of their 
enna may, and doubtless does, 
extend to the’ minds of hundreds, 
who yet cannot muster up resolution 
to incur the risks of an open espousal 
of their cause. What has this spe- 
cies of alarm ia common with peli- 
tics? 

But 2 tt may retort, thet 
he has a sabe to accept the fact of 
the “ alarm” on the evidence of the 
missionaries, and to put upon that 
fact his own interpretation, namely, 
that the alarm was political. If this 
be all, content. We have no objec- 
tion to this arrancement, which has 
no ether fault 


rogance, 


Major Se 


the question exactly where it was, by 
loar Ing it entirely open to dIscussi¢ n, 
whether Major Scott’s interpretation 
of the fact in question be the proper 
and authorised ap gain 
man is at hberiy to saddle his — r- 
sary’s facts wit b i own Comments ; 
but he issurels liberty to argue 
from his own comment as ey Se were 
a part of { the adversary ’S fact, when 
the justice of that comment happens 
to be the very point in dispute. Ma- 
jor Scott may dream, if hie pleases, 
that the Bramins mistook the is. 
sionarics for the Court of East India 
Directors, and Dr. Buchauan tor the 
President of the Board of Controul; 
but, because it has picasy d him to 
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ther hard to throw the missicnaries 
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Missions. (Jaw, 
From what has been, or what may 
yet be said, it must not be imagined 
that we are not strenuous advocate; 
for caution In the prosecution of the Wy 
work of conversion; or even that we 7 
would acquit the Baptist Missionarig, 
irom the charge of having commiitcd 74 
occasionat indiscretions. We do : 
really think that Dr. Buchanan un. 
derrates the danger of exciting the 


jealousy of the Hindoos, though he is 


infmitely nearer the truth than ou % : 
present ‘author; and nothing would Be 
we more earnestly presson the atten 


tion of every real friend to the diffu. B ) 
sion of Christianity, than the duty of — 77 


“walking w isely towards them that = ( 
are without.” = « 
We must now proceed to offer, 7 | 
few bricf remarks on the kind of evi. — 7% 
dence which has been hitherto ad- | 
fae , 


duced in this controversy, and they i 
shall be ranged under three or four © | 
I 


general heads. a 
In the first place, we earnestly ine 4 ¢ 
treat our readers to recollect, what 9 t 
is the principal point at issue. The 7 s 
ruling, indeed the only question be 7 


tween Major Scott and us, the ques 9 ¢ 
tion whieh, in a practical view, is 
every thing, is not, whether it be | 9 c 
practicable to convert the native po- 9 
pulation of Hindostan; but whether 79) 
the pacific means of conversion, em- 9 
ployed by the present missionaric 7 - 
are hkely to excite the Hindoos to > ay 0 
insurrection, It is not, whether the 
Uindoos can be converted by tore; a b 


it is not even, whether they can be 9 
converted by poreeeet but it is, eh 


whether they are likely to mistake 77g 
persuasion for eg and to resent it 
accordingly. | 


Major Scott is pleased to inform 
us, that Portugal lost her territorial 2 h: 


dominion in India “ by the excessive | 10 
absurdity .and bigotry of pricsts, 9 P 
who conceived, with Dr. Buchanan, —@ fi 
that no considerations of policy : 
should prevent them trom propaga a y, 
Mig the C liristian faith.” Now ist, 7 py 
this is false; ior the unutterabie 4 p 
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erucltics, the imiamous’ treachc: 


the sharacless rapacity ,the abandened i of 
venality; : 


and the horrid licentiou® 
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ness of the later Portuguese in India, 
were the .principal causes of the 
downfal of their empire *, and would, 
without any assistance from mission- 
aries, have most surely efiected it. 
Secondly, Major Scott either recol- 
lected, or should have recollected, 
that the only means of conyersion 
ciployed by the execrable pricsts to 
whom he so politely compares Dr. 
Buchanan, were jire and. sword t. 
Low then does the instance apply? 
The author is also pleased to hold 
up to us as @ warning, , the example 
ot the Mahomedan conquerors of 
jlindostan, who, with the sabre in 
one hand, and the Koran in the other, 
endeavoured to convert the Hindoos, 
but were soon compelled to abandon 
their design as wild and impractica- 
blet. His reasoning, then, must be 
inteuded to run thus: Because the 
Hindoos would not. be made Maho- 
metans by foree,. therefore they will 
destroy all those who may attempt 
to make them Christians by persua- 
siont which seems to us the com- 
letest nan-sequitur that ever had the 
cilvontery to call itself an argument. 
But even the practicability of 
ciristianizing India by mild meaas, 
Is not our present concern, nor was 
it Major Scott’s, though this topic 
furnished. bin with an opportunity, 
which he has by no means neglected 
oi vilifying all the native Indians 
who profess to have been converted 
by the missionaries. The topic Js 
indeed one which we intend, on some 


future yccasion, amply to discuss; 


When we hope to produce incentro- 


* Vide Mickle’s History of the Portu- 


guese Empire in the East, 


+ 


tu 1594, arrived in India, commaniling the 


> Portuguese to reduce the infideis to the 


faith by the foree of arms. This was a 
hew pretence to plunder the pagodas, the 


>. Tepositories of the Gentoo treasures, and 
» Wes procured by the Jesuits, who now 


governed the springs of action all over 
Portuguese Asia,"—Ibid. 

; But whence come our fifteen millions 
of Mahomedan subjects? Were none of 
these, or fg ~~ anal - a pa ae 
“ated their progenitors, originally 
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vertible proofs of the possibiliy of 
converting these victims of wnvincible 
prejudice*. Indeed nothing can well 
be more ridiculous than to affirm, as 
Major Scott does, that the European 
mussionarics in Hindostan have never 
made even one good convert; as if 
there were some physical impossibi- 
lity in the case. But we decline en- 
tering on this subject, and beg to re- 
peat that the single question before 
us is, whether the Hindoos will be 
apt to mistake persuasion on the 
part of a missionary fer intended 
violence on that of the governmenit, 


and to resent it accordingly. 


Now we would impress it on the 
mind of every person interested In 
the discussion of this question, that 
the burden of proof rests entirely on 


them whocontend tor the aflirmative 


side of it. For wiiat is it thac“such 
persons maintain? SimypJs“these two 
propositions; that the Hindoos will 
suspect evpry anissionary of being.a 
secret agent of government; and that 
they will suspect government of a 
deliberate purpose to make them 
Christians by force, it the preaching 
of the missionaries should ultimately 
prove ineffectual. -Can a pair of 


propositions be conccived, on the 


face of them, more exquisitely ab- 
surd, or more exquisitely matched in 
absurdity ? [sit possible to imagine 
amore stupid coniusion of sufferauce 


and patronage, persuasion and com- 
pulsion? Thata small band of hum- 


+ “ Yet, asif all their former cruelties - 
“@ had been too little, a Bull of Creisade, 


ble and unprotected preachers, on 
whom the meanest native may pour 
insults and ridicule with perfeet im- 
punity, who are regarded with con- 
tempt by many of their own coun- 
trymen, who have, in more than one 
instance, received the indignity of 
being publicly thwarted ip their ¢a- 
reer by an European collector or ma- 
gistrate ; that thesc men should be re- 
garded as the agents of the British 
government! ‘That a governinent, 


which, as such, takes so little cogni- 


* With respect to the invincible preju- 
dices of the Hindogs, what does Major 


Scott say to the numerous body of the 


Seeks, who are converts from Hinduisry 
to their present simpler faith? 
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zance of religion, which suffers ser- 
vants of the Company, in consp1- 


 cuous stations, to live ii a total and 


open disregard of all the known rites 
of Christianity, and perhaps publicly 
to assume the garb, and profess the 
faith of Hindoos or Mahomcetans; 


that a government which has hitherto 


paid so scrupulous, so tender a re- 
spect to the rights of conscience, 
throughout the vast mass of the na- 
tive population of Hindostan ; should 
now be suspected of having projected 


“a crusade ag ainst the whole of that 


population! That a government, 
which has hitherto acted so fair, so 
honourable, so parental a part to- 
wards its native subjects, should, 


without the shadow, the pretence, of 


even one crumb of evidence, have the 
credit of a project combining in it- 
self unparalleled baseness and ty- 
ranny! Surely, to imagine that such 
suspicions can he entertained, is a 
pure flight of imagimation! Surely 
the Shaster itself, among its innuime- 


rable le: gends, contains no fiction more 


fantastic ind extravagant, or, if may 


‘be added, more clumsy and Judi- 


crous ! 

But Major Sectt assures us that 
certain overt acts have recently been 
committed, which lewd some colour 
to these unjust suspicions. One 
of these was the change of the dress 
of the native troops, which occa- 


-sioned the tragedy at Vellore; an ab- 


surd measure undoubtedly ; and our 
author of course denies that the pub- 
he recantation of this overt act by 
the Madras government, can have the 
smallest effect. in allaying the popu- 
lar alarm it had excited. If not, what 
assurance is there, that the public re- 
eal] of the missionarics will be suc- 
cessful in that respect? Ii the peo- 
ple are determined to suspect on, 
acainst all shadow of. probability, 
every retrograde movement of the 
tuling powers will only aggravate 
their suspicions. The gratuitous cir- 
culation of the New Testament, and 
of religious tracts, by the muission- 
“ties, is another overt act. Now, 
wherever this circulation actually 
tcok effect, three parties at least must 


= 


ten pages after, the author dechares 


have been concerned in it; the mis- 


sionary, Who voluntarily gave away 

a book; the Hindoo , who voluntarily 

accepted it; and the government, \ 

which pe rite’ this change of pos- ‘ 

session. Unfortunately, Major Scott a t 

does not mention which of the three 4 { 
et 


is to be charged with the perpetration | 7 y 
of the overt act. The institution of 


oe 
schools for the native children, from 4 -) 
which we are told that they ran eS 
away as soon as they felt disposed to — ag b 
do so, is another overt act of the 93 u 


same kind, and the property of the 2. ti 
crime is left equally undetermined, 7 p 
Another overt act was the unautho. 7 n 
rnised journey of two of the mission- 3 
aries from Serampore to Dacca; o a rl 
this, though they were stepped ar @ 
Dacca for want of a passport, and 9 
actually sent back to Wien: pore, 
To crown all, “* the novel appear. 
ance of English nussionaries in Jn- 
dia was an overt act ;” although, in 
this very same pubheation, and not 


that ‘ missionaries created no elarm 
mn his time, nor would thoy now, wer 
they to act as the Danish and Ro- 
man missionaries acted formerly.’ 
The manner of acting of these mis. 
slonaries, we presume, was to aver 
the overt act of “ appearing in I 
dia.” ay: 

After allthis, how is it possible p 
for the Bramins to doubt that govern: | 
ment and the missionaries are Ccon- 
spiring against them; and that, ina 
few years, they will bebold Dr. Bu- 
chanan, Lord Minto, Dr. Kerr, Mr. 
Dundas, and the missionaries, adort- 
ed with helmets, burning down the 
idols, plundering their pagedas, 1 
viting them to dine on roast beet 
cutting their throats; and finally, 
Mr. Carey , with a sword in one hand, | 
and the missionary reports in the 
other, proclaimed primate of indta 
at Benares? 

To recur fora moment to a pol! 
connected with some of the over! 
acts enumerated above, Major Scot! 
states, and justly, that by the reg! 
lations of the Company, 2 Brits 
subject cannot praceed to India wit! 
gut their permission; and that, # i 
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India, he cannot quit the English 
eettiements of Calcutta, Madras, and 
» Bombay, to visit the interior country, 
without a passport. We have in- 
© quired a little into this matter, and 
the result of our niquiry induces us 
> toask two questions. First, are there 
© pot in Calcutta numbers of British 
subjects, whom the Company never 
> authorised to proceed to that place? 
Secondly, does Major Scott remem- 
ber ever to have witnessed another 
instance of that rigour being shewn 
to travellers unprovided with a pass- 
port, which the missionaries expe- 
rienced at Dacca, and which, we un- 
derstand, some of them also expe- 
rienced at Dinagepore? 






































thrown or become threadbare, we are 
then reminded of the weight of local 
knowledge, and confounded by the 

~ name of personal information, For 
~ the authority of local information, 
_ we have the highest respect; indeed, 


} 


3% 
fs 






* By aitg fa! 


~ which our knowledge of every single 
~ part of the world must ultimately 
"rest, Yet, on such an occasion as 
the present, we cannot help thinking, 
that all ought not to be abandoned 
> to its jurisdiction, and that justice is 
~ lixely to sufier no less from the deci- 
sion of an eye-witness *, than from 
‘ the conclusions of ingepious but un- 
 Testrained speculation. -A gentleman 
may haye resided thirty years in In- 
dia, and yet be totally incompetent 
to torm a correct judgment on the 
~ propriety of the recall of the mis- 
Psionaries. 
, One circumstance of disqualifica- 
“ston may be, that he is stronger in 
Acts, than in general principles; and 
the present question involves both, 
4 \ hen Major Scott affirms, that the 
~Seugious prejudices of a Hindoo are 
>powertul, he affirms what a thousand 
cucumstances that have fallen within 
“Ais own observation .enable and au- 
“thorise him to attest.. But when he 
SwPrenounces those prejudices to be 
mpcinciile, he is not stating a fact, 
“g The sreat advocates for the humanity 
bY te Slave Trade, were these who bad 
yee €ye-witnesses of its enormities, 











When every argument 1s over- 


this authority is the. only basis om 
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but delivering a hypothesis. How 
does he know that they are invinci- 
ble? Did he ever make a series of 
zealous. and. well-concerted  eftorts 
with the view of conquering them? 
or even a single serious effort of the 
kind? Was he ever present when 
such efforts were made by others? 
No, but he has heard of such efforts 
aud of theirsuccess. If he has only 
heard, his local authority, we are 
afraid, resolves itself into hearsay, 
and is not much preferable to our 


own. but supposing him to have 


thrown away (for that would be his 
view of the thing) a life on fruitless 
cudeuvours to convert a people, we 
should still retain our right to ques- 
tion his prediction of the ill-success 
of all future missionaries in the same 
field, and might quote against him 
the innumerable instances on record, 
in which prejudices of the hardest 


erain have been, at length, worn 


away, by the constant dashing of re- 
iterated assaults. ‘The theory, how- 
ever, of Major Scott, is not simply 
that the Hindoos will not yield their 
prejudices to persuasion; but that 


they will mistake persuasion for force, 


and a body of unaccredited mission- 
aries for the delegates of the British 


government. ‘This hypothesis is com- 


plex tenfold, and includes a variety 
of considerations, of which, with all 
deference to our autho7, he is by no 
means a fitter judge than many a 
home-bred philosopher, who has been 
content to study mankind within the 


four seas ; who has read history, and 


read life, 


“ Till okl experience does attain 
To something of prophetic strain,” 


But what, if we shall refuse to 
our Anglo-Indians, at least a para- 
mount authority, even on that very 
ground which their experience may 
be supposed fairly to cover? Many 
of our readers have perhaps visited 
some of ,the British settlements 
abroad. ‘To them we appeal, whe- 
ther our countrymen, residing in 
those situations, are generally atten- 
tive students of all those local pecu- 
liarities which constitute the cha 
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racter of a place? Whether, on 
the contrary, they are not, in, these 
respects, the most injurious of man- 
kind? In Hindostan, however, there 
are some unavoidable’ aggravations of 
this phlegmatic indifference. Climate, 
example, and opportunity, dispose 
the young Englishman to luxurious 
indulgence and pleasurable pursuits; 
and whatever of time or attention is 
not a gitt to pleasure, is a debt to 
business. Thesmootliness and plau- 
sibility of the Asiatic character please 
his eye; and it is not easy to pe- 
netrate the interior of a sacicty, re- 
served beyond any on carth. Sup- 
posing him to be placed in the situ- 
ation apparently the most favoureble 
to local observation, that of a distant 
factory, where he is almost the sole 
Furopean, he is, in effect, nerther 
thore nor less than a petty Asiatic 
prince, with his Durbar and his Ha- 
Tam, the contented associate of his 
acknowledged inferiors, flattered by’ 
his subjects, and very little ac- 
quainted with their real condition or 
character. Whatever he sees of Asia- 
tic manners, is beheld, if we may so 
éxpress it, through the ‘confusing me- 
dium ofa cloudof incense. He tinds 
the natives knavish indced ; but is 
soothed with the quict submission of 
every detected culprit to his rattan. 
Indulged by them, he indulges them 
in turn 3 
Be pays the customary, }t may now 
,  Asat called the traditional re- 
speck Always associating the idea 
of those prejudices with the idea of 
the native character, they naturally 
become, in his mind, inseparable ; 
but he has never bestowed an hour 
upon the enquiry, why the Hindoo 
or the Mygssulman is a bigot, nor has 
ever aerIOURly examined what is the 
nature, or what the foundation, of 
that bigotry, which he pronounces 
to be invincible. In the mean time, 
generally speaking, he is still a 
Christian ; but a Christian possibly 
for the same reason that makes a 
Bramin a Bramin; it is his Caste, 
and his grandfathers professed the 
same religion before him, Ina prac: 
tical observance, however, of the 
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to thetr prejudices of Caste | 





(Jax, 
rules of Caste, he does not quite 
pretend to rival the Bramin. The 
monitory recurrence of Christian 
ordinances, the salutary infection of 
Christian example, the very atmos. 
phere of Christian socicty; thesé are 
powerful assistances to conscience, 
and these he entirely wants. He in. 
sensibly gravitates towards the Asia- 
tic character; which character, how- 
ever, he still docs not know, because 
he does not know himself, At. this 
crisis, he hears of a Christian mis- 
sionary, making a pilgrimage of bene. 
Volence, directly assailmg the preju- 
dices of the natives, and perhaps (for 
Why should not the truth be reli. 
giously told?) committing occasional 
indiséreti ions, and expressing the no- 
blest sentimens in language homely 
and repulsive to the ear of a correct 
taste. What has our Nabob in con- 
mon with this itinerant? What, ra- 


ther, that does not rouse his preju- | 


dices against a man, whose conduct 
is atacit, but bitter satire on bis own? 
He, at once, proscribes him as an en- 
hiusi: ist, fad condemns him as an ig- 
norant fanitinati ; and indeed it must 
be confessed, that, if the missionary 
be not mad, his own sanity runs some 
risk of being called in‘ question, 
Contented with the native character 
ds he is, he naturally under-¥ates the 
hecessity, and over-rates the difficulty 
of arctormation of it, through the 
agency of Christian principles. Some 
sitnilarity to the sketch which we 


have given, is, we are persuaded, often 


TN 


fo be found among our’countrymen | 


in the Kast; both in the civil and in 
the military service. At the same 
timé, it will not be imagined that we 


are ignorant of the existence of nu) 7 
merous and most honotrable excep: 4g 
Still less can it be sup: ™ 


tions to it. : 
posed that our delineation was 1 
tended for a portrait; nothing ws 


farther from our thoughts ; and, t ' 
quell a suspicion, possible in is ia 
place, we will declare, that of Majo! 


cott’s private history, we know fat | 
too little, even to beable, plausibly i 
to misrepresent it, were we capable 


of so base and sha nie fe il @ design. re 


The application of these remails ” 
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ge leave to the reader, while we add 
a single observation on a point too 
* portant to be altogether overlooked. 
The observation 1s this, that of the 
present existence of any politico-re- 
jizious alarm in India, neither Major 
Scott, nor any body clse, can give 
the tittle of a proof; for we cannot 
condescend to fight against private 
letters, that are talked of, but never 
produced, The mutiny at Vellore 
proves nothing; and that for this 
irresistible reason, that there is not 
a missionary within many miles 
of that place. On the contrary, 
throughout Bengal, where there are 
any active missionaries, there never 
has been the slightest fear of a cOm- 
motion among the native troops”. 
What then beconites of the supposed 
horror of a compulsory conversion, 
which, we are told, that the mis- 
sionaries every where inspire? ‘To 
this enquiry, there 1s, we are confi- 
dent but one fair answer; and so 
firmly do we feel convinced of this, 
that we will not amplify the question, 
but leave it, thus simply enunciated, 
to the quict’ consideration of Major 
Scott; not doubting, that it will 
greatly gravel him in the composition 
of his next pamphlet, which, other- 
wise we suspect, would very soon 
visit the world +. 

. * Even on the coast, the latest accounts 
fay, that all is quiet. 

t ‘The author has done us the honour to 
employ twenty-six pages of his letter to 
‘Mr. Owen, in replying to-a note (at thie 
close of the review of Mr. Twining’s 
pamphlet, in our last nember,) i which 
we briefly adverted to his, at that time, 


auonymous “ Observations.” Of this re- 


ply, we mean to notice; at present, only 


‘such parts as are distiuct ftoui the general 


question at issue between us, 3 

We will begin ovr remarks on it, with 
frankly admitting, that we were to blaine 
in bnputing to the ‘authot; improper mo- 


tives ; and we feel iio hesitation in express- 


ing our regret, that froin the hutry in 
wiich we wrote, we should have been 
betrayed inio this fanit. But while we 
desire to retract those expressions, which 
lay seem to unpeach the author’s motives, 
we by no means intend to retract them as 
applied to his work. We are still of epi- 


“E:un, that that work munitests ‘a rooted 
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hosfility to the propagation of Chris- 
tianity ;” that its obvious tendency, is “ to 
crush Christianity in Ivdia,” and, that 
were we not asstired of the contriry, we 
showld stil have believed, from the inter. 
rial evideice, that the respect for religion, 
Which is théeré profésséd, was assuntied 
for the ptitpose of more effectually com. 
pissing this object. Hf the author is no 
enemy “ to the EXTENSION of Christianity 
in India,’ (p. 100) we think he has been 
unforttmate in the choice of the terms hé 
has employed to express his sentiments. 
We no longer, indeed, consider him as an 
adept in the school of Voltaire; but we 
must take the liberty of saying, that his 
pamphiet might Gasily be mistaken for 
one of the productions of that school. 
As for the discovery which fire awthor has 
made, that, in truth, We are the disciples 
of Voltaire, it does not seem to require a 
comment. 

A more serious charge, is that of disaf. 
fection to the Church. (p. 94)  'Phis he 
grounds on two circumstances ; first, our 
differing very. much from tle clerey with 
whom he has the honour to associate, (from 
one of them mentioned by namé, we 
should be sorry to differ widely.;) second, 
our refusing to admit that all the clergy 
are good theologiaus and pions men. 
Would Major Scott assert this? Or dors 
he believe, that tle hest way of counter- 
acting suciiimen as Mr. Whitfield, and 
the methodists, is to conceal from the 
clergy their real fauits, or to withhold 
fiom them those triendly admonitions 
which may promote their improvement ? 

We can see neither “ vanity, insolence, 
nor injustice”, (p. 114) in stating our opi- 
hion, tliat, if the Fast India Company 
should obstruct the introduction of ike 
Gospel info Hincestan, all “ whe feel that 
Christianity is God’s best gift to man,” 
will be inclined to oppose the renewal of 
theircharter. We verily believe that this 
will be the case. Nor did we here con- 
fine Onr View, as Major Scott supposes, to 
any particular party; we éxtended it to 
the whole world of Christians, of what- 
évér ndtie, or of whatever Sentiments in 
theology, who agree with us iu the gencra! 
propésition “ that Christianity is God's 
best sift to man.” Major Scott, indeed, 
dexterously endeavours to persnate his 
-readers, that his opponents on this im- 
portant question corsist, exclusively, of 
those who are called “ the evangelical 


Grey,” atid“ the inethodists.” Happily 


foi lridia, this view of the case, however 
it nay suit our author's purpose, may be 
shew to be auotler of lis misrepresen- 
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tations. In that country, for upwards of 
a ceiptury, have missionaries, both Furo- 
pean and native, preached and itinerated ; 
have schoels for native children been esta- 
blished; have the Scriptures er parts of 
the Scriptures, and tracts been circulated ; 
in short, have ali those ineans of conversion 
which Major Scott so severely condemns 
Dr. Buchanan and Dr. Kerr for even 
proposing, and the Baptist Missionaries 
for attempting, been employed, and sue- 
cesstully employed, under the sanction of 
the venerable society for promoting Cliris- 
tian knowledge (see the reports of that 
society passin), Was Major Scott igno- 


- rant of thisfaect? We'should be glad, also,to 
: ? 


know, whether Major Scott means to in- 
clude, among the men whom he denounces 
us puritans, Dr. Barrow, or Mr. Nares, or 
Mr. Wrangham, the authors, each of an 
excellent sermon on this subject; or the 
heads of our two universities, who assigned 
to these able and respectale divines, the 
task which they bave so well executed; 
or the lamented name of Sir William 
Jones ; or the honcured name of the pre- 
sent bishop of London? Were any inore 
evidence wanting to prove the groundless- 
ness of Major Seott’s mischievous insinu- 
ation, we should refer, with pleasure, to a 
work from which we have often had the 
misfortune to differ, but with which we 
ulways rejoice to agree ; we mean “ the 
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Anti-Jacobin Review.” ‘The eonducters 

of that work, in their last number, (p. 592) 

have expressed their sentiments on this 

subject, in a manner, which is highly ho- 

nourable to them. If our limits would 

have allowed us, we should gladly have 

quoted the whole of the passage in ques- 

tion. Suffice it to say, that they stigma- 

tize the opmion“‘ that the mtroduction of 
Christianity among the natives of India, 

would only tend to produce a spirit of 
insubordination, and to render them trou- 
blesome subjects,” as_an “ opinion of 
which it is difficult to say whether the ef- 
frontery with which it was avowed, the 
ignorance which it bespoke, or the Anti- 
Christian ‘spirit which it betrayed, was 
best calculated to excite astonishment.” 
* Are men,” they pwoceed to ask, “ fit to 
be entrusted with the government of such 
acountry, who seem to think the souls of 
their fellow creatures, objects of no con- 
cern, and wholly beneath their notice ? 
And they express a confidence, that when 
our present religious Sovereign, when the 
present Chancellor of thé Exchequer, 
‘¢ whose deep concern for the interests of 
relision, entitles him to the respect of 
every religious mind,” shall come fully to 
know the real state of the ease, “ some 
step or other will be taken for wiping off 
this foul stam froin our national charae- 
ter,” 
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sy The Literary and Philosophical Intelligence, the List of New Publi- 
cations, nad the Ecctestastical Preferments, well be found in the 
APPENDIX (0 the last Volume. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
"Tue Missionary settiement formed at Zak 
Kiver, under the superintendance of M. 
Kicherer, has been abandoned in conse- 
quence of the continual droughts which 
were experienced there, and the depre- 
ditions of the Boschemen, which render 
it impracticable to seeare a provision for 
the necessities qt the settlers. ‘The Mis- 
sionaries and their people have removed 
to Graoff Reinet, and the latter have ob- 
tained employment from persons who al: 
low them to frequent religious meetings. 
Some of them are stated even to preach 
the Gospel to their Feilow-Hottentots, 
and to the Slaves who live in remote situ- 


ations, with more effect than could be ex- 
pected from Europeans. ‘The number of 
Slaves and Hottentots who attend reli- 
gious worship at Graaff Reinet, is akout 
one hundred and twenty, and they are 
said to value highly the privilege of hear- 
ing the word of God, 
GUIANA, 

In consequence of an invitation from a 
planter, in Dutch Guiana, who states his 
deep ecncerm, that while he aud his bro- 
ther planters profit so largely by the labour 


of the negroes, nO pains are taken to 


make them acquainted with“ the message 
fron: heaven, which offers peace to fallen 
maikind,” the London Missionary Society, 
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nave resolved to send a missionary to De- 
marars. Itis melancholy to reflect, that 
in this, and the atioining colonies, ot Su- 
rinam, Berbice, and Essequibo, contammeg 
a population of about 180,000 souls, there 
are only two ministers, one English, and 
one Dutch. ‘The negroes are, of course, 
wholly neglected. 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Tue chaplain of this colony, the Rev. 
Mr, Marsden, has lately returned to Eng- 
land, in order to procure, if possible, the 
necessary, meaus of instruction for its i- 
habitants. These amount-to about ten 
thousand souls; among whom, Mr. Mars- 
den bas laboured singly, for many years. 
Andas they are dispersed in different set- 
lements, which lic widely apart from each 
other: it may easily be conceived that 
their spiritual miterests can be but little 
attended to. It appears an extraordimary 
circumstance, that with all the zeal which 
has been manifested in this country for 
wiissionary attempts, Im every quarter of 
the clobe, so small a portion of that zeal 
should be directed to our wretched coun- 
trvmen. Whose crimes have led to their 
exile, anid wha, therefore, must be acknow- 
ledved peculiarly fit objects for the la- 
bours ef His ministers, who come “ net to 
call the righteous, but summers to repent- 


ance.” Nor is it less extraordinary, that 


while our political men admit reformation 


to be one great end of penal tuftictions, 
and while a large expence is incurred for 
the civil government, andtor the coercion 
ef these out-casts from our society, the 
only expence incurred by oar government, 
for the moral and religious improvement 
of iese unhappy persons and their nume- 
rous progeny, should be the safury paid to 
a single chaplain. ‘The number of chil- 
dren stauding in need of mstruction, 
amounts to upwards of twe thousand, 
We understand that government is how 
su fuily convinced of the duty of pro- 
viding for the spiritual wants of this co- 
lony, that they are willing to enlarge con- 
siderably the clerieal establishment, and 
to give salaries to an adequate number of 
sclioolmasters, to be employed in the in- 
struction of the youth. We trust, that 
suitable persons will be found to till these 
Otlices ; otherwise it will be vain to expect 
that the moral and religious state of the 


> settlement, whichis at present deplorably 


low, should be ameliorated. It deserves 
to be mentioned, that the noted Barriicg- 


‘bon, who was removed to this distant re- 


gion on account of his crimes, was one of 
the few who exhibited the marks of a real 
Tetormation. His conduct and conversa- 
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tion, during the last seven or eight years of 
his life, were those of a consistent chris- 
tian, and in the discharge of his oftice of 
high constable, he always manifested an 
exemplary fidelity. , 

A chief of New Zealand, had paid a 
visit of some months to the principal set- 
tlement in New South Wales, a short 
time before Mr. Marsden quitted the 
colony. He appeared to be a man of con- 
siderable acuteness, and of an active and 
enquiring mind, and his remarks on what 
he saw and heard, were shrewd and per- 
tinent. He shewed a strong desire to 
transplaut some of the arts of Europe to 
New Zealand, and was anxious to engage 
persons im hisservice, who might aid hin 
in promoting that desirable object. His 
solicitude to benetit his country, was 
strikingly manifested, in the pains which 
he took to propagate the potatoe, A 
single potatoe had been left with him, 
some years ago. lie personally superin- 
tended its culture, preserved and re- 
planted iis produce, till the island is at 


length filled with that valuable article of 


food, ‘The same Jaudable solicitude in- 
duced him to entrust his son, a youth 
about seventeen or eighteen years of age, 
to the care of the master of a Seuth-sea 
whaler, by whomhe might be brought to 
England, with a view to the acquisition of 
knowledge, which might be useful to him 
in after-line. The young man is now in 
this country ; but we greatly fear that he 
labours under disadvantages, which will 
serve materially to disappoint, if not 


.Wholly to frustrate the ealightened views 


of his father. 

TARTARY. 
THe last accounts from the missionaries 
at Kartss,are dated onthe 26th Oct. 1607. 
We will give a few extracts trom their 
letters, 

“ We had lately a visit from the gover- 
nor of the province, He was accompa- 
nied by the vice-governor, and a Kahar- 
dian chief. I presented to his excellency 
all the members of our family, dressed m 
their best clothes. He and his compa- 
nions seemed muci pleased with their ap- 
pearance, and particularly with the youug 
natives, whose condition is so differeit 
from that of the youth around us. They 
were much struck with our printing appa- 
ratus, aud expressed the createst saustic 
tion with all they saw. We had a good 
deal of interesting Conversation, and after 
spending a great part of the day witi us, 
they set out for the warin baths. 

“We are desirous, and not without 
hopes, of getting acquanited with the peo- 
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ple in the mountains, among whom any 
spark of Christianity remains uuextin- 
geished, The Kabardians lie botwixt us 
anid them, and area great scourge to these 
people, Shellivy has offered his services 
in.this affair; and proposes to do what he 
can. to open a.communication betwixt us 
anil:the Samo people. 

“ With recard.to Kategeray*, lie goes 
on steadily, walking consistently with his 
profession, and masiitesiing .the greatest 
geal for the suecess ot our mission. Last 
night. {told jim that [was going to write 
to you, amd askecbif he had any thing to 
kay to you. On which he went into Mr. 
Fraser's house, and in a suort time landed 
me a. uote, ot which .the followimg is a 
literal dyansiatian : 

* Peace to my honoured friend. [have 
been glad since T received your salutation, 
and heard of yaur welfare: LE always pray 
to God for your welfare, and shail do so 
while T live. Besides you and asireyees 
{have no better friends in the world: 
walked ia iy wimmpess, and mi- 
BETY ; but ever since i discerned the, truth 
of the religion ef God. [ have believed it 
without doubting, and daily give thanks 
to God, and cur Lord Jesus Christ. f 
pray to God to make those to hear, who 
have never heard; and to make those to 
sbeheve, who have never bebeved. 

“ KATEGERAY,.” 

“« \-fewdays ago some Kahardians came 
tu our plare, briuging along with them a 
young lad whoin they had stolen from one 
of the tribes that inhabit the mountains. 
‘bev came upon him wheu ke was looking 
after some sheep or cattle, and bhindfelded 
him, that he might not Know by what road 
they brought him, After they get to some 
distance from the place where they seized 
lim, they traveHed with himin the night, 
and kept him confined throngh the day. 
He. belongs to a pen} ple ealied Dugyors, 
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. Th e young Sultan, who has embraced 
Cluiistianity. 
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who still retain the name of Christian, a anid 
who hold the Mobammegaus in abbor- 
renee. When he heard we were Chris. 


duans, he was exceedingly happy, and 


sheweil the greatest reluctance at leaving 
us. Mrs. Davidson and. B. Wood under. 
stood his language, and conversed with 
hin a considcrable time, We were greatly 
moved at.the thongit of allowing him to 
remain in the hands of these wicked peo. 


ple, and therefore made proposals to them 


for his liberty. In this we at last suc- 
ceeded, and brought back the poor fellow, 
almost in raptures at escapixg from theis 
hands. 

“ At present the members of our little 
settlement are all in tolerable health. The 
poor people around us are very wicked, 
and for the most part shew the greatest 


-unwillmeness to listen to the words of 


eternal life. But the young natives who 
live with us are very promising. Some of 
thei, besides their mother-tongue, can 
read and write both English and Turkish, 
* During the summer we were much 
threatened by our neighbours; and 
alarming symptoms of the plague, which, 
however, have always been subdued , ap 
peared aniong us. The plague is still 
raging around us; and the large village 
ucar vs is ahnost depopulated, Perhaps 
religious persecution was never more vie- 
lent than in this country. ‘The life of 
Kategeray has been eagerly sought, but he 
has persevered with firmness, Several 
other chiefs and priests have acknow- 
ledyed their conviction of the truth of 
Ciusistianity, and have expressed an incli- 
nition to embrace it, but they have been 
kept back by fear of the conseque neces, 
We have this year baptized seyen natives.’ 
“ Tr you wish to dous a friendly turn, pre: 
vail on some. of your rich friends to cvn-. 
tribute for the express purpose of ray 
soming afew children. If our setileinent 
be. supported, tt. will cvertnally spread the 
ape through these populous mou 
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CONTINENTAL INTELLIG RENEE. 
I~ the official paper ef France there has 
appeared a long commentary on his Ma- 
jesty’s declaration, in answer to that of 
Russia, which is an acute and ingentous 
performance. It denies, in express terms, 
the existence of any secret articles injr-, 
rigus to the interests of England, in ike 


treaty entered’inte at Tilsit, betwee 


Russia: and’ France, and tabours wit 


much plausibility to shew that-our £0 
vernment, at ‘the ‘moment. they pr 


‘tended to make the knowledge they hed 


obtained of these ar ticles, the or ound pt 
their justifiéation of. the attacic- en C- 
*penhagen, did, in fact, possess no sue! 
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knowledge; because, if they had cer- 
tainly k nuwnand believed that Russia had 
ey tered into engagements hostile to Enc- 
land, they W ould not have permitted the 
Russian ‘ie et to clear the straits of Gib- 
raltar, or three Rus ssian ships of war 
to Bs s through the Eng ‘lish squadron 

ich blockaded Copenhage n; nor would 
the » have applied to Russia to mediate 
between this.country and Denm vark. ‘This, 
we think the main point in the French 
commentary, and it doubtiess rests on 
our covermment to give to it a clear and 
eatisfactory reply. 

The non-existence of any secret arti- 
cles which affected England is again as- 
serted, in order to shew that our rejec- 
tion of the Russian mediation, on the 
eround that the Eniperor Alexander had 
refused to communicate them to us, was 
absurd and preposterous. ‘The Emperor, 
itis said, thatiy denied that any suci: arti- 
cles had been framed. 

In what is said respecting Prussia, and 
eur conduct towards tiat power, 
much palpable mis-statement and obvious 

sophistry. We are not sure that the 
commentator is hable toa hke censure in 
pointing out what might have been done, 
hy a as application of our naval 
and military force, m aidmg the efforts of 
our allies. He denies, in toto, the truth 


there Is 


of the statements im his Majesty’s decla- 


ration, respecting the severities exercised 
by the French in Prussia. The terms 
which, it issaid, France and Russia pro- 
pose to demand tor Denmark, are, that 
her fleet shoutd be restored; that repa- 
ration should be mace to the Prince; that 
the person who advised the expedition 
should be given up; that tie houses de- 
stroyed should be rebuiitat the expence 
ot Great. Britain; and that his Majesty 
shouid disavow the outrage. 

The only pomt oft any interest, besides 
those which we have mentioned, respects 
the principles of maritime law. In one 
part of the paper it is strongly stated, 
that France wili not lay down her arms 
ull she has couquered the freedom of the 
seas. ‘Towards the close of the paper, 
however, a much more moderate tone is 
assumed, anditis only required that Eng- 
land shouid not insist, as a condition of 
pe ace, ou the formal ack: owiedgnient of 
ker principles of maritime law: Ti is 
not wanted in time of peace; and in 
tume or war, the beuverenut nauons wiil 
exercise what they conceive to be their 
belizerent rights, provided they can do 
0 Witi safety. The inference of tiie com- 
Wentalor is, that this guestion need not 
Cuaisr, Onserv. No, 73. 


jesty has declared that 
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fora moment retard the blessing of peace ; 
and he proceeds to observe, that this 
cround of debate being removed, there 
exists no longer, even on our own ad- 
mission, any obstacle to peace ; as his Ma- 
his last negotiation 
with France was broken off on points 
which affected immediately, not the inte- 
rests of Great Britain, but those of Rus- 
sia; and Russia is now at peace with 
France. 


Our recent Orders of Couneil, regu- 
lating the trade of neutrals with places 
subject to France, have excited,. as 
migut have been expecied, the vehement 
indignationof Bonaparte. He has issued 
a counter decree, by which he denation- 
alizes every ship, to whatever nation be- 
longing, which shall have even submitted 
to be searched by an English ship, or to 
be carried to Engiand, or which shal! have 
paid any tax to the Engtish government : 
that is, he Socaree such ship to have for- 
feited the protection of its king, to have 
become E) relish property, and to be good 
and lawful prize, wherever found, at sea 
orin port. The barbarity of this decree 
has, we believe, no commie. except in 
those institutions of the Rindoo religion 
which doom its votaries, and their poste- 
rity for ever, to loss of caste, and to all the 
degradation and wretcheduess attending 
it, on account of pollutions involuntarily 
contracted. Bonaparte proceeds to de- 
clare 
blockade, by land and sea; and every ship 
of whatever nation, salting to or from 
Great Britain, or any of its dependencies, 
cood and lawful ‘prize. 
accompanied by a letter of the Minister 
of the Interior to the Chambers of Com- 
nerece, in which he cbserves that the 
lite measures of the British govern- 
ment, measures, which render the ocean 
only the field of slavery, will dite much 
more than ever the commerce of the 
Continent, and will subject it to many se- 
vere privations; and he exhorts them to 
make up their minds to struggle with these 
new difficulties. Two channels, however, 
are Stated still to remain cpen. First, an 
extensive system of privateering against 
ali vessels going to or coming from Eng- 
jand, or her colonies. This, together with 
the enterprize of neutrals, who, it is to be 
hoped, wiil still be able to elude the vigi- 
ance of the Engiish crvizers, will form a 
considerable source of supply. Second, 
internal industry. Indigenous cotton, 
Lemp, and flax, will be substituted for im- 
ported materials, New dyes will be iu- 
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veuted, &c. Besides, is it to be supposed, 
he adds, that the Great Nation will be in- 
timidated at the idea of a few privations, 
when it considers what its armies have 
endured, and when it has ia view to con- 
quer the independence of the seas, to re- 
deem commerce from piracy, and to vin- 
dicate the nationalhonour? A subsequent 
paper pretends to lament the miseries 
which England is bringing on herseif by 
her fatal orders, and feelingly recom- 
mends that, for the sake of her trade and 
manufactures, and of her starving popu- 
lation, they should be immediately re- 
voked, Great pains are also taken to in- 
spi'it America to resist their exccution; 
and here, we fear, that Bonaparte will be 
more successful, 


see cay returned to Paris, from Ve- 
nice, about Christmas. His return was 
unexpected, and we apprehend shat some 
circumstances must have ceccurred, to 
shorten his stay in Lialy, much more than 
was a‘ first intended. Otherwise, he ap- 
pears to have widertaken a very long jour- 
wey, at an inconvenient season, to little 
purpose. As far as the public is ac- 
quainted with lis age ambst nothing 
beyond the interchange of comp!unentary 
speeches has taken place during lis tour, 
if we except a decree, adopting Prince 
Eugene for lis son, and appointing him 


heir to the crown of Italy, in defanit of 


children of his own. Shouid Eugene have 
no son, the crown will devoive to the 
nearest relative of such prince of his 
blood, as sliall then reign in France ; but 
neither he nor his descendants are to. urge 
any pretensions to the crown of France. 


A new constitution has been given to 
Westphalia by Bonaparte, itis announced 
in a proclamation of King Jerome, as the 
fruit of the meditations of a great man, 
and of the experience of 2 great nation, 


One of its provisions, is the equality of 


modes of relixion. He tells his subjects, 
that they have at length obtained that first 
of blessings, a country. ‘ Your master,” 
he adds, “ is now the law; your protector 
the monarch who is to cause it to be re- 
spected ; henceforth you shall have no 
other,” This is all very fine. 


The French are in complete possession 
of Portugal. No opposition appears to 
have been made to the entrance of their 
troops into Lisbon; but, that city, and in- 
deed the whole kingdom, iy said to be 
greatly distressed for provisions. Bonaparte 
aifects to commiserate the fate of the 


house of Braganza, although while je 
thought them in his power, he had publicly 
sentenced them to degradation and ruin, 
for having permitted themselves to he s09 
far deluded by the misrepresentations of 
England, as unnecessarily to exputriate 
themselves, and, from an untounded 
prehension of danger, to seek a remote 
asylum. He affects, also, to promise to 
France, immense commercial advantages, 
from this ill-advised measure of the Prince 
of Brazil. At present, however, the com. 
mercial advantages of an intercourse with 
nye America, are likely to be entirely 
n the side of the Erghsi., A provisional 
iitiatieianie has already been made with 
the Portuguese ambassador, for the recep. 
oye f ourships at Kio de Janeire, which 
to be in force, wniil a reguiay commerci| 
treaty shall have been neguciated between 
the two powers; and a great many Lcen 
ces have alrealy been granted by th 
Privy Council, authorising the transmis. 
sion of onr manufactures to that river, 
The ports of Portugal and Spain are placed 
under a rigid blockade. 


it continues to be affirmed that a large 
French army, amounting by report to 
140,000 men, Is drawing towards Gibraltar, 
with a view to besiege that fertress, 


MADEIRA, 

Tue island of Madeira capitulated in the 
month of December last, to his Sia esty’s 
forces under General Berestord and Sir 
Samuel Flood, without any resistance, 
The terms of capitulation ‘stipulate for 
the restoration of the isiand to Portngal. 
whenever that kingdom saall regain its in- 
dependence, and return to its relations ef 
amity with this country ; and in the mean 
time, no change shail be made in the reli- 
gion, laws, and property of the inuabita its, 
In considering the propriety of these 
terms, it ought to be recoileec ted, that tiie 
orders for the capture of tits island went 
hence, before it was known that the Prince 
Regent would emancipate himself, as hr 
has done, from the power of the Frenc!, 
and while our commerce was shut ou! 
from Portugal, by virtue of his decree, 


UNITED STATES. 

THE question of peace or war between 
America and Great Brita, stil renmmais 
undecided. The violence, however, of the 
popular clamour against this country ; the 
tone which the congress have assumed i0 
their deliberations; the known partialitices 
and antipathies of the President; ni - 
preponderating influence which Fran 

Seems to possess with those who adinimiste! 
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the government ; (and all these causes are 
assisted in their operation by the number 
of disaffected British subjects, who have 
emigrated to America, and by strong feel- 
snes of commercial rivalry ) afford too much 
eround for anticipating a rupture. The 
non-importation act has been put in force, 
but the power of suspending it is vested 
in the President. An embargo has also 
been laid on their own shipping, but this 
appears to be only a measure of precaution. 
The affair of the Chesapeak has beeu 
vehemently condemned; and the President 
is empowered to prevent the entrance into 
the American waters of the armed ships 
of foreign nations. The orders of council 
on the subject of neutral commerce, had 
not reached America, when the last ac- 
counts left that country. ‘These will pro- 
bably produce fresh exasperation, unless 
the disproportionate severity ot the French 


counter decrees shi uid have the efiect of 


abating the feeling of animosity towards 
eyoland. A short time must now deter- 
nine this important question, a question 
so nearly affecting the happmess and _ pros- 
perity, not only of England and America, 
Hut of the whole civilized world, 
ee EL 

GREAT BRITAIN, 
Tur length to which we have been tn- 
avoidably ied in reviewing Major Scott's 
recent publications *, will prevent our 
doiug more than merely n ticing the 
meeting of Parliament, on the Yist inst. 

The King’s Speech, at the opening of 
the Session, Was in substance as follows, 
viz. 

No sooner had the peace of Tilsit con- 
frmed the controul of France over the 
Continent, than his Majesty was apprised 
of the intention of the enemy to forma 
ceneral confederacy against this kingdom, 
aad to force inte hostility states which had 
intherto been allowed to maintain or te 
purcnase ther acutrality: and to bring 


against us the whole of the naval force of 


Murepe, and specinically the fleets of Por- 


Yugal aad Denmark. To place those ficets 
out of the power of sucha confederacy, 
yecame therefore the duty of his Majesty. 
Inthe execution of this duty, as far as re- 
lated to the Dauish feet, it was with the 
acepe.t reluctance that his Majesty tound 
himself competled, after his earnest en- 
deavouis to negotiate had failed, te resort 
to force, "Phe course his Majesty had to 
pursue vath respect to Portugal, was of a 
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of them, the Letter to Mr. 
vas published on the 21st or 2¢d 
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nature more congenial to his feelings. The 
timely communication of the demands and 
designs of France, while it confirmed. the 
advices received from other quarters, en- 
titled that court to his Majesty's confi- 
dence. ‘The fleet of Portugal, which was 
to be employed as an instrument of ven-« 
geauce against Great Britain, has been se- 
cured from the grasp of France, and is 
how conveying to America the hopes and 
fortunes of the Portucuese monarchy, 
His Majesty implores the protection of 
Divine Providence upon that enterprise, 
rejoicing in the preservation and prospects 
of a power so long the friend and ally of 
Great Britain. ‘The determination of the 
enemy to eacite Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia to hostilities, has been but toe sue- 
cessful; and the ministers from those 
powers have received tacir passports. 
Russia has attempted to justify herself by 
a statement of wrongs which have no 
foundation: Russia, indeed, offered to 
niediate between his Majesty and France. 
His Majesiy did not refuse, but declined 
to accept it till he .shou!ld ascertain that 
Russia was ina condition to mediate imn- 
paruailly, and until the principles on which 
France was ready to negotiate, were made 
known. No pretence can be alleged for 
the hostile conduct of Austria or Prussia, 
nor have they assigned any distinct cazse 
tor it. Copies of the official notes which 
passed, pending the negociations at Tilsit, of 
those which respect the oiler of mediation, 
and also of the ofliciai notes of the Austrian 
ministers andthe answers returned to them, 
shall be laid before pariiament. His Ma- 
jesty’s endeavours to eflect a peace with 
Turkey, have been deieated by the machi- 
nations of France. But while the influ- 
ence of France has been thus suceesstul in 
other quarters, the King of Sweden has 
resisted every attempt to induce him tu 
abandon his alliance with Great Britain; 
and his Majesty entertains no deubt that 
parliament willteel the duty wiich is thus 
iaposed upon his Majesty: and will con- 
cur im enabling his Majesty to discharge it 
in 2 manner woithy of thiscountry. The 
treaty with Amezica has not takeu effect, 
the President of the United States haviag 
refused to ratify it. For an unauthorised 
act of torce against an_American ship of 
war, his Majesty efiered spontaneous re- 
paration. But the American government 
have tried to connect with Uns act. preten- 
sions inconsistent with the maritime rights 
of Great Britain, and which cannot he ad- 
mitted; his Majesty, nevertheless, hopes 
that America will be actuated by a desire 
oA 
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Hrench decree of 
Renee first, to a 
measure of mitigated retaliation ; and this 
proved selleetsink ie ~ohas since 
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commerce, 

tee last 
year, have produced thfrom the perma- 
Bent and revenue, a receipt 
consi lerably i eer than that of the pre- 
eding year; aud his Majesty confidently 
ah it will be possible to raise the ne- 
sessury supplies for the present year with- 
out any material addition to the public 
burthens. 


Jn conclusion, it is said, ‘ that, if ever 
there was a just and national war, it is 
that which his Majesty is now compelled 
to prosecute, "Piis war isin its principle 
purely defensive. His Majesty looks but 
to the attainment ofa secure and honor- 
able peace: butstch a peace caa only be 
negotiated upon a footing of perfect equa- 
lity. ‘The eyes of Enrope and the woild 
are fixed upon the British parliament. i, 
as his Majesty contidently trusts, you dis- 
play, in this crisis of the fate of the coun- 
try, the characteristic spirit of the Britis! 
nation, and feee unappalied the unnatural 
combination which is gathered around us, 
his Majesty bids us to assure you of his 
firm persuasion, that under the blessing of 
Divine Providence, the struggle will prove 
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Jesty, Wiio has no cause 


[Jay, 
suecessful and gloriousto Great Britain 
We are lastly commanded to assure you, 
that in this awful and momentous conte st, 
you may rely on the firmness of his Ma. 
but that of his 
people, and that Ins Majesty reciprocally 
relies on the wisdom, the constancy, and 
the affectionate support of his parhament,” 

Tie address of both houses was, a 
usual,an echo to the speech. It passed 
without a division, but not without a lone 
debate, in which Lord Grenville and Lord 
Sidmouth, in the House of Lords; and 
Mr, Ponsonby, Mr. Whitbread, and Lord 
H. Petty, in the House of Commons, 
opened the general grounds on which they 
disapproved the conduct of ministry, in the 
ditiereut transactions referred to in the 
speech. ‘The attack on Copenhagen, 
formed the ntost prominent topic of discus. 
sion ; and here we must confess ourselves 
to be by no means satisfied with the scan- 
tiness of the information which ministers 
scem disposed to afford the public, on this 
important point. We fully acrnit, that 
there may be danger in revealing the 
sources of their intelligence; but there 
can be no danger in satisfying a secret 
committee of upright and impartial men, 
that they were in possession of intelligence 
which will amount to a justification of the 
measure, 


Wednesday, the 17th day of February, 
is appointed to be observed as a day ol 
fasting and humiliation, 
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